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FOR CASUALS PLAY SHOES 
DRESSY SHOES 


With the New Military Air 


Crented by 


DAESTCH & WOODWARD, rnc. 


sh 
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TWO MODELS OVER 


: 
< A (dies We” 
Just as they love 


parades, drum beats BY SEYMOUR TROY 
and down beats, this FOR 

yaar, weey Denentees BURDINE’S, MIAMI 
girl is thinking in a 

military way. ...Tothe 

smart promotional shoe 

mind that means just one 

thing: Give them shoes with 

a military air. For such shoes, 

and first again, Daetsch & 

Woodward creates Soldierette, ideally 

suited for every shoe in her wardrobe. 


DAETSCH & WOODWARD, inc. aD 


ONE MAIN STREET Designers and Originators »* Superior, Smarter, Styles BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
589 Essex St., Lynn, Mass. Mississippi Valley Last Co., 5505 Margaretta Ave., St. Louis, M>. 
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THE “Sunny South” is off to a 
glorious season. There is less talk 
about cruise tours and more talk 
about sun and beaches. Clothes play 
a leading part in the Winter resort 
picture. Man is blossoming out sar- 
torially. Men’s wear shops in the 
South are filled with colorful slacks 





and shirts, and praise be the fashion 
gods they are tucking the shirts into 
the slacks rather than letting them 
fly in the breeze, like they did last 
season. And that goes for sweaters 
—which, by the way, are tops for 
1941, and it’s tough for the necktie 
makers. 

When it comes to shoes, men are 
going positively “nuts” in the vari- 
ety of things they will buy and 
wear. 194] will be known as the 
year without footwear limits. That 
goes for the popular field. They are 
tightening up a little bit in the top 
brackets. They are wanting the 
shoes to look like shoes. Believe it 
or not, the old word “sport” shoe 


isn’t entirely forgotten in this day 
of “play” shoes, “fun footwear,” 
“casuals.” Gerald M’Cann, who 
talked before the National Shoe 
Fair and who writes for the New 
York Herald-Tribune, says: 

“The sports shoe problem seems 
pretty well solved by those Norwe- 
gian moccasins: they are casual 
enough for shorts and, having solid 
soles and heels, are practical for 
shore excursions off a cruise boat; 
a man who is used to ordinary heels 
can make himself very uncomfort- 
able by walking around all day in 
flat shoes. Furthermore, sandals and 








the like don’t give enough protec- 
tion from the pebbles and the filth 
of tropical towns. These shoes are 
not expensive. One shop sells ex- 
cellent copies of the Norwegian 
original for six-fifty. Another shop 
has stocked some made by a famous 
manufacturer which give support to 
the arch and all that.” 


fl) 


JANUARY 


11, 1941 


WY HAT do you mean—school shoe 
market only to be talked about two 
times a year, opening and gradua- 
tion? It’s a promotional idea forty- 
two weeks in the year: 

“Few people realize the tremend- 
ous size of our public school plant 

that is, the elementary and sec- 





ondary public schools, exclusive of 
colleges and universities. American 
taxpayers have spent no less than 6 
billion dollars to build 261,000 
school buildings which house some 
26,595,728 public school children. 
This is 82 per cent of all persons 
between the ages of 5 and 17 years 
in this country. 

“The same taxpayers employ 
about 854,000 teachers, 27,000 ad- 
ministrative officers and assistants, 
7000 supervisers, 31,000 principals. 
and 75,000 miscellaneous employ- 
ees. The total annual payroll for 
teachers and officials, exclusive of 
the salaries of miscellaneous em- 
ployees, is more than 1% billion 
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dollars. Expenditures for sites, 
buildings, equipment, supplies, 
books, coal, lighting and other pur- 


poses amount to another billion dol- 


lars a year—a grand total of 244 
billion dollars which the American 
people spend annually on the pub- 
lic schvol education of our children. 
“America has the finest public 
school system in the world, with a 
larger percentage of its young peo- 
ple in school than any other nation. 
These figures indicate that more and 
more of our young people are go- 
ing to school, and remaining in 
schools longer.” (N.A.M. Booklet 
No. 6) 
J. HOWARD PEW, president of 
the Sun Oil Company, said: 


“Just a word about my own com- 
pany’s attitude toward the problems 
which confront every business oper- 
ating under a system of free enter- 
prise and open competition. I re- 
fer to it because I believe it is the 
attitude of practically all such Amer- 
ican business today. We have never 
assumed a divine right to a share 
and a place in our industry. If some 
one else could serve the public better 
in quality or price, he was entitled 
to the business. That is still our 
attitude. It is the attitude of the 
whole industry. Every one recog- 
nizes that his right to continue in 
business depends upon his ability to 
give the public what it wants at 
prices which it is both willing and 
able to pay. To live up to that 
formula has kept us all scratching. 
It is a case of ‘root hog or die,’ and 
my agricultural friends tell me that 
the most vigorous rooter is usually 
the healthiest hog. 

“It is my conviction that your 
great National Association of Manu- 
facturers has no higher duty than 
that of inculcating in the public 
mind an understanding of what the 
American competitive system of free 
enterprise is and what it means to 
the American people. When that 
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FOR FURTHER REFERENCE 


—My friend Frank Romer of Wash- 
ingon is responsible for the follow- 
ing little essay which | think is well 
worthy of reprinting in. this col- 
umn: 

“Does your arrival at the office have 
all the charm of a dyspeptic hawk's ap- 
pearance in a chummy chickenyard? 
Because you went out and stayed awake 
half the night must you keep the world 
miserable half the day? The instinct to 
even things up makes you crowd back 
others getting on your train or bus. You 
give the chap coming toward you the 
elbow instead of the extra foot of pave- 
ment he should have for passing. You 
refuse to help turn the revolving door. 
You say good morning with slouch in 
your posture and grouch in your voice. 

king a crab of your- 
self is simply ‘making a grab for your- 
self at putting the blame for your own 
faults on someone else. It's an easy 
change from being a bitter to being a 
better fellow. Stop believing you get 
all the bad breaks. Start realizing it 
isn't the perversity of fate that makes 
adversity of the moment thwart your 
plans, block your ambition, or sidetrack 
life's smooth sailing. It's the law of con- 
trasts. You taste the tart and then you 
properly value the sweet. Who bears 
the battle's brunt best gauges the pre- 
ciousness of peace. Try not to pass along 
the blows you get and pass long faster 
to the goal you'd gain.” 


Fb Tike. 





Tl 


President 





understanding is firmly planted, the 
system will be safe. Men who oc- 
cupy places of high responsibility in 
the administration of this system 
must always bear in mind that it has 
not come as a divine right. Their 
service is essentially that of trustees, 
and their trusteeship will continue 
only so long as they are able to make 
a good accounting of their steward- 
ship.” 
* . * 

SHOE stores in Schenectady, N. Y., 
report that their business is approx- 
imately 20 per cent better than it 
was a year ago. According to fig- 


ures compiled by the Chamber of 
Commerce, shoe and clothing stores 
were the first to feel the enormously 
increased payrolls in this industrial 
city. Most retail shoe store man- 
agers anticipate a record or near- 
record year for 1941. Shoe store 
managers interviewed said that a 
great part of the increased business 
was coming from the sale of higher- 
priced shoes rather than through 
the increased sale of cheaper foot- 


wear. 
e& 2-8 


W. M. ANGLE of Rochester, 
N. Y., before the Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry, said: 

“Tt is of absolutely the highest im- 





portance at this time that in the in- 
terest of the defense program there 
be harmonious relations in the man- 
ufacturing industry between employ- 
ers and workers, that disputes and 
strikes be kept at a minimum, and 
that jurisdictional strikes be avoided 
all together. And as never before 
the proper administration of the 
Wagner Act is of surpassing impor- 
tance. 

“But in all these matters let us 
not forget that there should be one 
binding principle to govern the con- 
duct of employers towards their em- 
ployees. Simply: ‘Treat them fair- 
ly.” We all know what that really 


means.” 
* * * 


FRANK W. COX, Stetson Shoe 
Store, Chicago, IIl., says: 

“A much earlier, and at the same 
time, a much greater demand for 
sport, resort, and travel shoes is to 
be expected by retailers. I believe 
that the gradual acceptance of the 
sport and play shoe into every ward- 
robe, is not alone responsible for 
this shift. Travel habits of Amer- 
icans have necesarily been changed 
greatly due to war conditions. They 
are traveling chiefly within the 
states, which means that many are 
taking more luggage with them 
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than when they went abroad. When 
people traveled abroad they used to 
take as little as possible, doing their 
buying in foreign countries. Today 
they start out on a home land jour- 
ney with a pretty complete ward- 
robe, which usually includes a good 
supply of shoes for all occasions.” 





THE Sales Promotion Division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, says: 

“Since there are only 52 actual 
weeks against approximately 70 
special weeks, the public will be 
asked occasionally to observe sev- 
eral different ‘weeks’ all at the same 
time. During the week of April 
20th, for example, citizens will start 
out by being kind to animals and 
paying some extra attention to foot 
health, in celebration oi Be-Kind to 
Animals Anniversary and National 
Foot Health Week, and end up by 
doing some special fishing in con- 
nection with National Fisherman’s 
Week. Before the dates for fisher- 
man’s week are ended, there will be 
a call to observe National Baby 
Week and National Better Homes 
Week. For every special week, there 
will be two or three special days in 
1941, varying from Gold Star 
Mother’s Day to Felt Hat Day and 
Pan-American Day.” 


GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON 
said, at the National Association of 
Manufacturers convention: 

“You can’t undertake a priorities 
system—a management of shortages 
—without having some control of 
price, if we are to avoid the worst 
curse of war—inflation. By that I 
do not mean price-fixing. I mean 
a power to put a ceiling over prices 
and to permit none to rise without 
a clear showing of necessity. That 
power cannot be applied piece-meal. 
Every price is simply a composite of 
all prices. If you put a ceiling over 
some prices and let others—such as 
labor wages for one example—go 


free, you are merely briefly postpon- 
ing the upward spiral of war-time 
inflation — with which we are al- 
ready threatened.” 
* + * 

BD RAFTEES, increasing in num- 
ber, are off to their duties in com- 
pulsory defense of Democracy. Not 
as laggards do they go to their ap- 
pointed camps, but with some of 
the high giee and at the same time 
sober resolve to get the thing over 
with. 

During the holiday season we 
saw men in uniform trooping 
through New York, because—as we 
said before—our office overlooks 
the meeting place of all mankind, 
Grand Central Station, where the 
trains rush beneath the very spot 
where we sit, deep down below in 


the bowels of the earth. 


The smartest of uniforms is that 
of the marines. Next comes the avi- 
ation uniform, in forestry green, 
and the regular army in khaki. But 
the uniform for me is the uniform 
of the sea—navy blue. They have 
been coming out of the rail runways 
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with the inevitable pretty girl tucked 
under their arm. But it costs money 
to eat and entertain in New York. 
Even though the Fifth Avenue bus 
is only a dime, by the time they 
have gone to the end of the line, the 
bite is a full forty cents to return to 
the place from whence they left. 
Which brings us back to our 
story: Drafted men or volunteers 
who leave the employ of a certain 
shoe concern (which does not desire 








to reveal its identity) receive two 
weeks’ advance salary, their normal 
vacation pay for 1941, and a con- 
tinuance of group insurance. The 
boys go off to their duties with a 
lighter heart and a better feeling 
towards their new job and a better 
appreciation of their old job. And 
in addition, this self-same concern 
says: “The men will be reinstated 
to their former position, or one of 
equal status, when they return. Our 
company wants to cooperate fully 
with the national defense program 
and unless unforeseen conditions 
make a change necessary, we will 
carry out this program for those 
who leave for military duty.” 


"| believe | would like to see this pair again.” 








WV HEN a galaxy of fashion experts such as Lilly 
Dache, Mrs. Pierpont Morgan Hamilton, Jane Derby 
and Mary Lewis get together on one platform to talk 
about fashion and new styles, it is an event of national, 
if not international, importance. And when you add 
to these names, Mrs. Wilhela Cushman, fashion editor 
of the largest women’s mass magazine; Lester Gaba, 
noted sculptor and industrial designer, and Morris Haft, 
nationally prominent manufacturer, you have a combi- 
nation of expert and creative opinion that makes even 
a style-sophisticated audience sit up and take, notice. 
That was certainly the effect of the “Masterpieces of 
Fashion,” style show staged on the night of January 6 
in the beautiful ballroom of the Hotel Stevens in Chi- 
cago before a record-breaking audience composed of 
members of the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association, the National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
and fashion experts. 

A rococo white frame against black curtains was the 
effective framework for the entrance of the models. At 
the foot of a short flight of steps were seated the forum 
of experts. Down the runway little pillow hassocks of- 
fered an attractive way for the models to display theit 
shoes to the keenly interested audience, the stage set- 
ting was by Lester Gaba, introductions by Alfred J. 
Pauly, chairman of the program committee at the Fair. 

Shoe styles featured for Spring included soft casual 
shoes, lower heels, pumps and bows. In colors, browns 
—from California saddle tans to milk chocolate—and 


' 


ee brown and white print with cocoa rere SHOOK MEN SKK 


jersey jacket and matching rough straw hat 

with dash of red grosgrain ribbon. Beige gloves 

and spectator pumps in antiqued tan calf. Cos- 
tume by Nettie Rosenstein. 


@N the runway, these highlights. Color . . . fresh, 
brilliant combinations, different and very 1941. Cocoa 
brown the new thought in color for both volume and 
style. Cocoa brown in costumes, hats, shoes, bags and 
gloves. Clear beige in hats, gloves and costumes. South 
American colors in dazzling combinations of red, purple, 
emerald green, chartreuse, yellow. Red shoes contrasted 
with purple and green and yellow in many types and 
leathers from dressy pump to casual ghillie. Other 
“jewel tones” in shoes . . . blue of sapphire and green 
of emerald. Pastels in new interpretations, soft but 
never washed out. Lovely prints in all these colors. 
Hawaii inspired some of the loveliest. 

Everywhere . . . pumps, pumps and pumps. Pumps 
with open toes, with wall lasts, with open sides and 
backs, with and without elasticizing, with low cut 
D’Orsay line. [TURN TO PAGE 31, PLEASE] 


Cunning Mother and Daughter costumes by 
Mary. Lewis. Posed by the models who have 
appeared on Ladies’ Home Journal covers in 
many recent issues. They are both wearing 
patent leather slipons with elasticized side 


sections. 





































ly Gayest of flowered play costumes with matching 
4 off-the-face sunbonnet hat. Wedge heel sabot 


» strap play shoes in saddle color leather. Cos- 
Ik tume by Beau Jardin. 

il, 

id 

or red, in a good true red, especially recommended for 
a. wear with navy blue suits, were emphasized. More open 
ft. toes, more alligator than in years and also other reptiles, 
‘i- especially snakeskin, were noted. Highlights in ac- 
n cessories stressed the importance of hats; also gloves 
e. and bags. Black and white are considered extremely 
of important. White collars to be worn on coats as well 
6 as dresses. A tiny new check—the “Prince of Wales” — 
‘i- was among the most charming of the new fashions. Play 
of clothes and play shoes—extremely colorful—added a 
~ gay native American note to the runway styles. Suits 
on and capes were strongly emphasized. Evening clothes 


were exceedingly glamorous. Such costumes as a won- 


ae derful silver and gold lamé dress with jacket, exceed- 
Ai ingly simple in treatment, or a pink marquisette under 
m black lace and marquisette, showed that 194] can be 
f- very formal as well as very casual. 

ir “There is no more Main Street in Fashion” was the 
ot. topic of discussion between Mrs. Cushman, fashion 
J. editor, and Mrs. Eleanor Winslow, manager of retailer 
r. publicity for the “Journal.” After travelling 20,000 
al miles last year in her work in connection with the maga- 
ns zine’s featured series, “How America Lives,’ Mrs. Cush- 
rd man finds that Main Street and Fifth Avenue meet and 


t | “Masterpieces of Fashion” at Chicago 


“There Is No More Main Street” Was the Main Theme of the 
Fashion Show Staged by Ladies’ Home Journal at the National Shoe 
Fair at Chicago. Under the Direction of Mrs. Wilhela Cushman, 
Fashion Editor of the Magazine and Commentator for the Show, 
Leading Fashion Creators Discussed Styles and Trends. 





now launch simultaneously the advanced fashions 






Other attractive features of the costumes on the run- 






way included the collection of costumes designed for 
Ginger Rogers’ new film “Kitty Foyle.” The Ginger 







Rogers type, as typified by Eleanor Chandler, the Jour- 






nal’s number one fashion girl choice for 1941, is spar- 
kling, fresh, brisk, blond and healthy. These girls are 
being called the new “Vitamin” girls and are replacing, 
according to Mrs. Cushman, the langorous, dark type. 









They are ideal types for the new casual clothes. 











Smart plaid cape and jacket costume. Pleated 
beige skirt, large rolled brim hat and gloves of 
pale beige matching beige in plaid colors. A 
huge red pompom on hat suggests the Greek 
Evzone fez tassel and shoe pompoms. Spectator 
pumps in antiqued tan calf. Costume from 


Deitsch, Wersba and Cappolo. 










Registration desk at the Hotel Stevens. Needless to say, 
Lee Langston (behind counter) executive vice-president 
of the National Shoe Retailers Association, and his 


asi pian had 2 Gam tine of 1. Our Industry 





In Amazing 





Shows Unity 
FAIR PLAY SPIRIT... 


@UR industry was on dress parade in Chicago this 
week. It put its best foot forward at the National Shoe 
Fair, the biggest industrial show in merchandise in the 
world. It was a fine tribute to the family spirit of shoe 
and leather men. In the main, it was a friendship meet- 
ing serious in intent and sound in policy. When you 
see merchants with size books under their arms and big 
portfolios giving the exact inventory condition of their 
stores, you’re seeing sincere buying and an absence of 
that “hoopla away we go again” that was anticipated 
by the hurrah boys who expect to bowl ’em over with 
super-salesmanship. In the main, buying was spotty in 
the new definition of that word for some lines were 
“sold out complete” because the shoes were most de- 
sirable and other standard regular lines were “visited” 
knowing that the salesman on the road would finish the 
job of putting down the sizes and widths.’ 

Registration at the retailer’s booth was one constant 
crowd of men coming up to the desk—make no mistake 
about it—the independent merchant and the owner of 
his own business, which features trade names, was no 
longer the forgotten man, but the much wanted account. 
The chain field was a trifle sad because “cases and 
chisels” don’t go together. 

The style show on Monday night—3000 people in the 
ballroom seats, was a good show, and any man with an 


“Waiting for Public to Respond 
to Early Spring Shoes” Retards 


Expected Buying Bulge at Opening 
of National Shoe Fair at Hotel 


Stevens, Chicago. 


eye who couldn’t see the brighter picture for shoes in 
1941 was astigmatic or alcoholic. The Tuesday session 
with Congressman Dies of the Committee for the Inves- 
tigation of Subversive and Un-American activities, gave 
to 1200 retailers, manufacturers, and salesmen, the emo- 
tional thrill of a lifetime for his address lifted a trade 
affair into a tremendously significant American attitude 
towards the isms. 

The Wednesday session with Maj. George Fielding 
Elliot speaking was another American event, indicating 
that shoe men, even at their shows, can deeply appre- 
ciate the national emergency. 

Merchants from every state in the Union were present 
and let us give high credit to those faithful Canadians 
who annually come to the National Shoe Fair, for this 
year Canadian controls are such that even expense 
money was limited to an amount well under Shoe Fair 
needs. Even the army had an observer present at the 
Fair to study trends of consumer demand for leathers 
and supplies and the economic significance of govern- 
mental demands on one of the prime necessities for 
man power efficiency. Added all up, and we find that 
the National Shoe Fair was a great show justifying its 
purpose and policy, and dedicated to the better service 
of shoes to the public. 

[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE] 








HO 
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PICTORIAL 


Our industry’s leader in the retail field. 
Carl E. Burgstahler, president of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association, believes 
Ges titantiats ees ee that the Fair is Ee ages and is work 
facturing field, L. WV. Hershey, 
chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Mfrs. Ass’n. 

















TAKE it “on the run”—it is 1941 with a new spirit to 
shoes that comes from a great National Shoe Fair. “Our 
Industry” is definitely better business, better service. 
and on certain shoes, even better prices. Courage to 
sell and appreciate new shoes takes the place of timidity 
and the charity of no profit. 

One thousand and sixty-four rooms showing shoes 
and accessories, and several thousand visiting buyers 





can’t go wrong—when they buy and sell in the open 
competitive market place. 


First off, a plunger market on play shoes, something 
to catch the eye and the extra dollar. Second, remark- 
able rise of moccasins, fuller toes and lower heels. Third, 
a regard for quality that didn’t exist a year ago. To 
add it all up, it’s a real shoe man’s year ahead with some- 
thing that comes only once in a decade—a touch of a 
seller's market on certain types of shoes and a fine 
regard for getting more shoes sold right. 

Of style show, national speakers, and all features of 
he Fair, more on other pages in this book and more 
0 come—primarily the “thumbs up” spirit is tops in 
hoes for 1941. Every line of shoes that has a promo- 
ional idea had a plus spark of interest. It all develops 
nto being an invitation to America to enjoy a better 
hoe Springtime and for the merchant the spice of a 
profit to boot. 

Just a word on buying—fair buying, but no run- 
away. Great interest in “how to sell and when to sell” 
and a feeling that with today’s modern efficiency of pro- 
duction “shoes can be had.” 


Above, right: Roll out the Barrels with Matt 

Condon of Charleston, S. C., telling the Re- 

corder girl that every pair sent serves a double 

purpose—aid to war refugees and cleaning out 
the wardrobes in America. 


Above: Orderly business for 1941. The business 
professors instruct merchants how to make a 
profit. Edward Nussbaum, Richmond, Ind., and 
S. R. Slatsky, Galesburg, Iill., retailers on the 
left, discuss store management with Professors 
Chester E. Willard, Delbert Duncan and James 


R. Hawkinson. 


Clerks, neighbor, and merchant—from the old 

home town—swap ideas in the lobby. This is 

typical of a thousand such groups at the Fair. 

Douglas Deitrich, Lloyd Fritch, of Wetherhold 

& Metzger Shoe Stores, Allentown and Reading, 

Pa.; Harold E. Green, of Hess Bros., Allentown, 
and Owen W. Metzger. 


The grand old guard, the very men who created the 

N.S.R.A. 28 years ago—John O'Connor, Chicago; 

Otto Hassel, Chicago; Tony Geuting, Philadelphia. 
and Will Knight, Portland, Ore. 
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SHOE FAIR 
PICTORIAL 


Carl Biwer, owner of Biwer’s Shoe Store, Waukesha, W is. 
(right), discusses buying plans with A. C. Nichols and son 
John, members of his staff. 


Shoemen 
ngland New Eng 
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SHOE STYLE 





An Invitation to 


Fashion Experts and Designers 

Discuss Latest Trends in Open 

Forum at National Shoe Fair, 
Chicago 


**§.00K forward, please,” says Wilhela Cushman, 
staging the National Shoe Fair Style Show with music, 
runway, glamor, scenery and commentators—finale-ed 
by a mighty wedding. “This year’s Spring costume will 
be made by its accessories. The hat on her head, the bag 
and glove in her hand, the shoes on her feet will give 
the American woman the fresh, new, come-alive look 
that she longs for every Spring. 

“We think bigger bags than ever, softer than ever 


- and more colorful—leather, felt and fabric vie for first 


place. The military emblem bag, has importance—from 
Cartier to popular price f eld. 

“In gloves, kids are back—little short white ones and 
navy stitched with white. 

“We see all fashion as highly feminine this Spring- 
feminine but not fussy with a fresh young woman quality 
rather than the ‘little girl’ look. Even military and 
naval fashions are feminized—the tailored suit is less 
masculine 

“The American woman is asking for this feeling of 
ease and freedom in her clothes—the American manu- 


FORUM 


a Better Springtime 
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N.S.R.A. Elects Nine 
New Directors 


JESSE ADLER, 

Adler Shoe Company, New York, N. Y. 
MORRIS F. CRONKHITE, 
Turrells, Seattle, Wash. 

PAUL KUHN, 

Kuhn’s Shoe Store, South Bend, Ind. 
PAUL JESBERG, 

Jesberg’s Walk-Over Shop, Los Angeles, Calif. 
WM. PIDGEON, 

Pidgeons, Rochester, N. Y. 

F. PAUL RILEY, 

Selby Arch Preserver Shop, New York, N. Y. 
HAROLD VOLK, 

Volk Bros., Dallas, Texas 
H. C. VOLLRATH, 

John Taylor Dry Goods, Kansas City, Mo. 


CAROL WILLS, 
City of Paris Dept. Store, San Francisco, Calif. 





facturer is responding. Above all, every American 
woman wants “High Fashion’ at a price she can afford 
to pay.” 


LILLY DACHE, outstanding millinery designer of 
America, said at the Style Forum, “In a sense we are 
allies in fashion—isn’t it true that if a woman is smart 
they say she is lovely ‘from head to foot’? The fact is 
that if we do not make a woman chic at both ends, she 
can never be chic in between. 

[TURN TO PAGE 24, PLEASE] 


Once retailing was “an eye for an eye and a tooth 

for a tooth.”” Now it’s an idea for an idea and a 

truth for a truth. Here’s a corner conference of 

Earl Miller and H. F. Heckert, Appletown, Wits., 
and Joe W. Mullen, Moberly, Mo. 
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Less Time for Trieks—More for Business 


THIS is the season of bent-promises . . 
what I mean . . . made flexible by emergency. Many a 
factory wants deliveries on materials that are not going 
to be delivered unless raw material prices soften, which 
“ain't likely to happen.” As a result, we will find that in 
making shoes for Springtime, we are up against the 
initial problem of sources of supply—because a fixed 
retail price becomes a barrier to Quality. 

There used to be an old adage that the shoe manu- 
facturer with a low rating styled his line according to 
his resources. His enthusiasm for material was predi- 
cated on who would give him credit—and his styles were 
influenced by the source from whence came his mate- 
rials rather than the “mode” or the “trend.” Now—the 
fixed price may “set the stage.” Then was coined the 
phrase: “An honest man is he who pays his bills when 
he has to.” Well, today you've got to pay—or else. 

A form of commercial practice seems to be growing 
in the business world. It is something akin to cunning 
and cupidity. It is accepted as commercial “follow-up” 
practice. Let the buyer beware; the seller repent. Un- 
fortunately, there is a little bit of the saying, “Never 
give a sucker a break” also wrapped up in these growing 
practices of chiselling the pennies, finding the flaws, 
pushing the other guy into a corner. Why is it that so 
many flaws appear in “not-wanted” styles? But let’s 
not talk about “collect-phone-charges” (to note an irrita- 
tion of no small size), let’s get it from an external field 
—the insurance racket. 

Two cars riding on the road; a minor collision; both 
are covered by liability insurance. What was only a bent 
fender on one side, suddenly became a bill not only for 
straightening the fender, repainting the car; but clean- 
ing out the carbon, putting in new gaskets and just about 
rebuilding the old Lizzie. It may be considered a cute 
trick but it’s getting away with murder; and for all we 
know, may be condoned by the adjuster, the repair plant 
and even the insurance company. When a man finds he 
can get something for nothing by squawking, he is a 
constant offender from that time on. 

We heard of a shoe merchant who found himself in 
difficulty and asked the factory if it would take some 
shoes back in lieu of cash. It did, to help him out. Ever 
since that day, the man has tried every way and whim 
to pay with merchandise . . . a form of softening the 


. if you get 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


bite for the creditor and putting the bite on the debtor. 
He is no longer a business man—but an alms-asker. 

Well, such things were allowed “to pass” in the 
period when customers had to be wooed with roses and 
were fickle and fell for the wiles and beguilements of 
other houses. Maybe we are in for a little change from 
that soft-spot period in business. Too many kicks, too 
many credits, “nothing is satisfactory” . . . may be-giv- 
ing way to : “Gee, how I need the goods.” “They’re not 
up to sample but they represent the table run of stuff 
that you get today.” “Anyway they'll do.” Maybe the 
public won’t be so finicky. 

The pity of it is that we have no way of forcing ethi- 
cal practices on men in business. It’s a little tougher 
world “over there” because authority is in the rider's 
seat. But there is no real reason why over here we 
couldn’t have a little more “cooperative democracy” or 
maybe if we put it in the simple way—good manners. 

Business could be lubricated with good manners, good 
humor and good spirit—to the lasting credit of the free 
enterprise system. A man’s faith in his source of supply 
and a return of value and respect from that supplier is 
something that would make business more worthwhile. 
And the supplier to “one price” rather than “two-time” 
the merchant. 

We may, before we know it, be up against the neces- 
sity for some fixed and firm and honest rules for busi- 
ness. When they come, it will deprive some men of the 
arts of cunning, the sadistic enjoyment of irritating the 
other fellow and some of the sour experiences that seem 
to be indigenous in retail merchandise. 

There is no telling how soon order in business is 
going to be on the calendar by compulsion. Trade edu- 
cation seems to do very little to correct returns, com- 
plaints, evasions and avoidances of obligations. It’s a 
pity that we have to wait for a policeman; and yet, as 
we said before, a Seller's Market can have a policing 
force to this extent . . . the supplier won’t ship to a bad 
offender, be he manufacturer or merchant. The man 
who has a good reputation, and good manners, may fin‘ 
himself the recipient of good shoes, good shipments an‘ 
good will—in 1941. 
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HEN Fashion decrees toe 
shapes designed to bring distinction to 
footwear, the box toe becomes increas- 
ingly important. 

The currently popular wall last is best in- 


terpreted with Celastic—the medium of 





accurate toe styling. Smoothness at the 


tip line combines with firm flexibility and 


durability to create MATCHED PAIRS. 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SHOE STYLE 


An Invitation to a 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 

“For many sections of the fashion industry life began 
in 1940. The American designer came into his own— 
permitted at last to speak his lines as he felt them, from 
the heart. For us milliners and you shoe people nothing 
quite so dramatic happened—we have been more or less 
on our own for some time. But all of us have, I am 
sure, found this past year extremely stimulating, a mix- 
ture of pain at the eclipse of a great fountain head of 
inspiration and of great pleasure at the magnificent way 
our designers stepped in and took the situation in hand. 
The American woman no longer imitates European 
elegance. She is creating a new order of American 
Elegance. In this new order, comfort, functionalism and 
a sense of fun are the primary rules. Clothes today for 
the American woman must be the props of a useful 
as well as ornamental life. They must provide gayety 
in a world where gayety is at a premium. The war of 
nerves must have its weapons of defense, too. Hats 
must be decorations for the head—not just pads to keep 
the head warm. Shoes must be decorations, even though 
they serve a practical purpose. 

“Fashion is an individual expression first, a mass 
expression afterward. Fashion does not exist under 
dictatorships because the individual—if you like—is 
stamped out by the dictator. 

“At the risk of seeming to be a ‘Calamity Jane,’ I 
want to close with a note of warning, based on an un- 
happy experience. You remember that American women 
have just gone through a period of hatlessness that was 
deplored by milliners. I deplored it too, of course, but 
I could not help feeling a little guilty all the time. I 
said to myself ‘we milliners brought this on ourselves 
by encouraging too great a casualness in fashion.’ Now 
happily the pendulum is swinging back the other way. 
The little half-hats we are showing make young girls 
look so much prettier than they did with their hair 
hanging loose that everybody prefers them to no hat 
at all. 

“T feel that the shoe industry is facing the same sort 
of problem. You have given women beautiful open-toed, 
open-heel shoes. They love them. They love play shoes 
of soft fabrics. Now that does not mean that they will 
soon want to go barefoot. But it does mean that women 
will pay less attention to elegance and quality and perfect 
fit than before, and that is not only serious for you, but 
for fashion in general. 
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FORUM 
Better Springtime 
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“Let us encourage gay, comfortable, useful clothes, 
but let us not allow women to make the mistake of be- 
lieving that comfort is a synonym for carelessness or 
that the imitation is ever quite the same as the real 


thing.” 


MAARY LEWIS pointed a paragraph at the dress in- 
dustry, of real significance to shoes, at the Style Forum: 
“One now looks for inspiration on the classics, to men’s 
fashions, and once the formula was understood, there 
was no end to the number of masculine styles that could 
be suitably adapted for women. 

“As someone once said about the motor car—it is 
here to stay. And that is my conviction about the 
American classic style. I believe that its future is as 
rosy as its past is glorious. In a world where so many 
standards are being thrown overboard, it is gratifying 
to find some clothes in whose quality and correctness 
one can trust. In a world where there is so little security 
in anything, I think women are ready—not so much for 
more and more ‘high style’ but for some clothes that 
have enduring style. Life moves too fast for most of 
us to keep up with changes of fashion that make the 
dress we bought last month out of date this month.” 


MARS. PIERPONT MORGAN HAMILTON’S pertinent 
paragraph at the style conference was: “Looking back 
over this past year, I can say with conviction that the 
average smart customer I have come in contact with 
knows what she wants. She knows styles, prices and 
trends. She wants things that are easy to wear, that are 
becoming, that emphasize her best points. She is not 
fooled by frosting, knowing how quickly she will tire 
of tricks. She looks for beautiful fabrics, clean-cut lines 
and meticulous finish. I have found her extremely rea 
sonable about price, recognizing that if you want qualit: 
you pay for it—and there is no substitute. This doe 
not mean that she will buy only expensive clothes. Rathe: 
it seems to me, she lays the foundation of her wardrob 
[TURN TO PAGE 41, PLEASE | 
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every fashion season there is one highlighted leather outranking all 
others. In the Spring panorama it is CRUSHED KID, such as BALI and 
KASHMIR KID. BALI is for the perfect suit shoe, the town walker, 
the spectator, the casual shoe. KASHMIR KID is for the glove-soft 
little playshoes and promotional pieces that blend with country, 
beach and all leisure and sports ensembles. In Old Glory Red, 
White and Blue, in Tangerine, Mustang, as well as the darks and 
pastels, BALI and KASHMIR KID bid for top fashion honors in 1941. 


STANDARD DIVISION 


ALLIED KID COMPANY 
100 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Boot and Shoe Recorder Department 
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by JOHN F. W. ANDERSON 


Related Selling Makes Profits 


A recent study by Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc., makers of Arrow Shirts, 
brings out the fact that “A good re- 
lated-selling job increases sales by 
selling more items per customer.” 

Now, the average shoe retailer will 
say that this statement seems simple 
enough, but we wonder how many 
shoe retailers actually promote the 
sale of extra sale items to the fullest. 
As for example the report brings out 
the fact that: 

“A Midwestern store sold 45 per 
cent of its customers a second item in 
a special related-selling shirt section 

. and only 13 per cent of its cus- 
tomers in the rest of the department. 

“A good related-selling job in- 
creases the sales per square foot. A 
big Eastern store installed a related- 
selling section and did $301 per 
square foot for the year in this sec- 
tion! (N.R.D.G.A. average for men’s 
shops in this class: $84!)” 

Now, there are great profits in re- 
lated-selling according to this study 
because the profit per item is usually 
greater on accessory items and most 
important, with increased amounts of 
average sales—OPERATING COSTS 
REMAIN THE SAME! It costs very 
little more to sell two or three items 
if the same sales person handles all 
the sales. 

In other words the profits that a 
shoe store makes in selling hose, neck- 
ties, gloves, handbags, polishes, hats 
and other accessories can be consid- 
ered clear profits—profits that are 
over and above all other profits and 
profits that would not be made with- 
out extra initiative on the part of 
management. 

Cluett, Peabody sets down the fol- 
lowing: 

Steps 1n Burpinc aN Errective 

RetaTep-SELLING SECTION 


“1. Cut out store systems that re- 
strict inter-sectional selling. 

“2. Display related items together. 

“3. Stock selected, related mer- 
chandise together at the point of dis- 
play. 

“4. Buy styled, related merchandise 
wherever possible. 

“5. Follow through with advertis- 
ing and window display.” 

Shoes stores can also do a much 
better job, today, in selling related 
items because of the increased con- 
sumer tendency to buy styled combina- 
tions. When selling shoes, it gives the 
salesman an immediate advantage in 
suggesting a pair of socks, gloves, a 
muffler, beach or winter accessories if 
he can mention the perfect related 
style and color in the accessory to 
match the pair of shoes the customer 
has just bought. 

* * # 


Winter Promotion 


Which brings us around to the fact 
that we believe many stores are stick- 
ing too close to a straight shoe busi- 
ness and neglecting a great potential 
business in winter sports wear. 

The ski and other outdoor winter 
sports business has mushroomed up 
tremendously in recent years. Winter 
sports clothing, equipment, and foot- 
wear are too largely sold in department 
and sporting goods stores. We believe 
that a large part of this business, 
especially the winter sports footwear, 
belongs rightfully in the shoe store. 
Just as much, if not more, care is 
needed in the fitting of a ski boot as 
in the fitting of a street shoe. Yet 
this business isn’t going to just drift 
into the shoe store. It requires attrac- 
tive winter sports windows, advertis- 
ing, interior displays, complete stocks 
of winter footwear, and above all 
salesmen who know how to fit ski 
boots, ice skating shoes, etc. 


January Windows 

In our visits to shoe stores during 
the two weeks after Christmas we 
have noticed a general and acute let 
down in attractive window displays. 
During the Fall, there was a regular 
and progressive build up of window 
displays through Autumn, the Foot- 
ball Season, Thanksgiving, and a 
grand climax during a better than 
usual Christmas season. But after the 
holiday season, outside of large SALE 
signs, most shoe windows we noticed 
took on a general drabness and it 
seemed to us that the business inside 
reflected the “tiredness” of the win- 
dow displays. 

This is the season that shoe stores 
and departments can promote that 
extra business in winter footwear and 
in overshoes, arctics, etc., with cheery 
outdoor window scenes. 

* * * 
Resort Footwear 

And at this time, we believe that 
many a shoe store could profitably 
try a resort window for a week or 
two. Florida expects the biggest sea- 
son in its history and people will be 
Southward Ho from many a Northern 
town and city. Why not sell them 
their play, cruise and resort footwear 
before they leave and keep your regu- 
lar customers’ business at home year 
*round? Not only that, but it will give 
you an advance barometer as to what 
play shoe styles will be best sellers in 
your town for this Spring and Sum- 
mer. 

If you are going to try a resort 
footwear promotion, here are some ad 
phrases that may be useful in window 
and advertising promotion: 

“Away We Go” 

“For Business Girls on a Southern 
Vacation” 

“Sand in your Shoes” 

“Shoes for Fun Wear in the South- 
land” 
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BEST IDEA OF THE WEEK 
SPEEDING UP JANUARY CLEARANCES 


(Emery-Bird-Thayer, Kansas City, Missouri) 


O. P. Ideator—“This is the month of clearances and 
headaches and we'd like to find some new ideas on 


the fast clearance of stocks from shelves to consumers’ 


hands.” 
Buyer M. M. Ulm—“We have found that it is con- 


siderably easier for the shoe department in a busy de- 


partment store to handle its January clearance sale if 
the management plans some careful time-saving steps 
well in advance. We have an unusual department—ten 
feet wide and fifty feet long. Formerly we found the 
sale period quite a problem until we instituted some 
careful steps in the marketing of markdown shoes on 
sale to make handling easier for us and the salesforce. 
A few simple improvements have made our sale period 
a pleasure rather than a nerve strain.” 

O. P. Ideator—“Now I see that we have come to the 
right place for some good advice.” 


Mr. Ulm—“The first step concerns the fact that we 
have only enough room for about 200 pairs of shoes on 
the open tables. Formerly a salesman had to waste 
many minutes in looking for additional shoes and 
sizes in the stock shelves. This problem has been met 
by removing in advance the box top of every pair of 
shoes on the shelves that is on sale. On a light business 
day just before the sale, the salesforce goes through 
all the stock on the shelves and removes the tops of 
the sale shoes and hides the tops away until later. 

“When business is heavy during rush hours, the 
salesmen can find sale shoes on the shelves in a jiffy. 
Unsold pairs can be replaced just as quickly. 


“Another improvement is the use of extra measuring 
sticks and shoe horns which are clipped in a paper 
folder and placed under each fitting stool on each sale 
morning. Thus, a salesman who finds his equipment 
misplaced, can save time by quickly reaching below for 
a new set.” 


O. P. Ideator — “These improvements are sound. 
Have you any more?” 


Mr. Ulm—‘Next, all shoes on sale are tagged with 
a label pasted on the underside of the heel. This label 
will quickly wear off when the customer wears the 
shoe. This one-inch circular disk bears the price and 
size in large, easily read letters, so that the salesman 
can flip one shoe over, read the details quickly and 
offer the shoe to the customer in a minimum of time 
and without any chance of error. 

“Finally, some styles on the open tables sell more 
quickly than others, making big gaps in the displays 
during the day. This has been solved by dividing the 
tops of each table into different style groups. Corre- 
sponding style groups are made up in advance for 
refills and kept in reserve in large boxes in the rear of 
the department. When one group is down to skeleton 
stock, it is refilled by unloading the right box in one 
motion.” 


O. P. Ideator—“I think your suggestions for clear- 
ance speed-up are great. Some are new—some are old 
—but all are good advice to the retailer this time of 
the year.” 








“For Fun in Sand and Sun” 

“Going South on a Cruise” 

“Winning Resort Styles Picked by 
Experts” 

“Shoes that will Live in the Sun” 

“Southern Essentials—Brilliant Trail 
Blazers” 

We've had these few ideas in our 
mind for some time. We only hope 
that they will be useful to some of our 


readers. 
* * * 


Attractive Display Stand 
In the A. S. Beck Shoe Store, Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, New York, they 
have a display stand set up just in- 
side the entrance of the store that the 
customer’s eye can’t miss when she 


crosses the threshold. 


It is a three-legged stand with five 
circular ring display shelves, the iarg- 
est at the bottom and the other shelves 
decreasing in circumference teward 
the top. 

But the eye-catcher is a soft spot- 
light that shines up from the: floor 
through the hollowed-out centers of 


_ 
7 


the shelves, highlighting the shoes and 
setting them off in a soft silhouette. 


* + 


Good Shoes Deserve Good 
Repairs 

If good shoes are taken care of, 
they will last a long time. We recent- 
ly saw proof in a shoe store as to how 
well made shoes may be repaired to 
give long service. 

Collecting a number of pairs of 
worn shoes, the repair department of 
the store did expert work on one of 
each pair. Then the worn shoe to- 
gether with the expertly repaired shoe 
were displayed side by side in the 
window. Window shoppers were quick 
to see that many a worn pair of com- 
fortable shoes stored safely away in 
their closets might be made service- 
able again. This repair department 
found a great increase in business and 
the service men also made it a point 
to explain to the customer how much 
better a repair job could be done on 
shoes that were well made in the first 
place and how much longer service 


could be had from good shoes hetween 
repairings. 
* * # 


Fast Moving Sale Phrases 

“Too Hot To Hold!” 

“Out They Go” 

“What is Our Loss is Your Profit!” 

“January Business Builders” 

“This Sale is Too Big to Miss!” 

“Grab ’em Up Specials” 

“Twice-Yearly To-The-Limit Sale” 

“A Sale That Saves You Real 
Money” 

“Year End Sale” 

“Save Time Save- Money” 

“January Bargain Features” 

“A Sale For The January Male” 

“The Sale is On” 

“Save Time and Money—See Our 
Bargains” 

“February Parade of Values” 

“An Advance Spring Shopping 
Party” 

“January Bargain Jamboree” 

“Now They Can Be Sold” 

“A Semi-Yearly Dividend to Our 


Customers” 
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SIXTY-FIVE significant years—is the 
proud record of G. Levor & Co., Inc., 
whose anniversary is being observed 
this year. This leather-producing busi- 
ness, literally growing up with the in- 
dustry, has shown a progress year by 
year; and still continuing, because the 
policy of its management is never to 
be content with things as they are. 
Steady growth has been the rule of 
the years, from the time the pioneer 
Gustav Levor conducted scientific ex- 
periments in the crude laboratory of 
the basement of the store, to the pres- 
ent position, of being one of the oldest 
kid-tanning firms in America, whose 
name and fame as a manufacturer of 
white washable kid leathers extends 
around the world. 





65 Business Years 
Proud Reeord of Tanning Firm 


Shoe Industry in 





than Three Score Years of Service to the Trade. 

















The shoe and leather industries were 
infant institutions 65 years ago, so the 
modest beginning of G. Levor & Co. 
parallels the progress of the trade. 
Shoe production and sales were begin- 
ning to multiply through the introduc- 
tion of McKay machines, which 
brought factory output from 5 to 10 
times over that previously obtained 
through hand operations. Consumers 
were buying shoes for less money and 
an additional pair became a national 
habit. Levor’s tannage found ready 
acceptance. The trade liked his leather 
and also the straightforward manner in 
which he did business. Within 10 
years after his adventure into the tan- 
ning field, a plant specially constructed 
for leather production was in opera- 





ET was the same year that the Na- 
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History of G. Levor & Company, Inc., Closely Parallels 





Growth and Developments with More 






tion on the present site of one of the 
Levor tanneries, from which the glove 
and shoe trades were receiving volume 
deliveries for those times. 


tional Shoe Retailers’ Association met 
in Philadelphia and appointed a .com- 
mittee to enact some form of standard- 
ization for lasts. Up to that time there 
had been no uniformity in footwear 
and this was the beginning of a code 
of fixed measurements for all types of 
shoes. 

That year of 1876, with the Centen 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia, was 
also conscious of many growing pains 
in the ambitions of young men. 

Gustav Levor was a young clothing 
merchant in Gloversville and because 
he had an interest in scientific knowl- 
edge, he was not content to continue as 
a merchant. His chemical experience 
and tests with various processes of 
tanning small-size skins fascinated him 
to the extent that he resolved to be a 
tanner. He sold his store, acquired a 
building and converted it into a small 
tanning plant. From that modest be- 
ginning has grown a great institution. 
To most merchants and to all manu- 
facturers of women’s shoes, the name 
Levor is synonymous with white leath- 

[TURN TO PAGE 31, PLEAS! } 
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Business Clinie Planned 
for Middle Atlantie 
Convention 


HARVEY L. FARR 


President, Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers’ Association 


NEVER in recent years has so much 
interest been manifested in the An- 
nual Shoe Show and Convention of 
the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailer’s 
Association, as is forecast and sub- 
stantiated by present response. First 
and most vital is the matter of the 
attendance of retail merchants, mem- 
bers of the association and their 
friends. In order that proper ar- 
rangements can be made for their 
accommodation and convenience, the 
management of the show has had a 
survey made by key members in all 
sections of the territory of the asso- 
ciation. Reports from these atten- 
dance captains, 197 of them, are now 
coming in and show that a greater 
number of retail merchants have in- 
dicated their intention of coming 
than total registration of retailers 
showed last year. And reports from 
these section captains are by no 
means all in. 

This is the first time the associa- 
tion has made such a survey of antic- 
ipated attendance and it has revealed 
a number of things that are regarded 
as of importance. Among others it 
has revealed that many who have 
signified their intention of coming 
did. not expect to attend the Na- 
tional convéntion in Chicago and 
therefore will be coming to the show 
without having had previous oppor- 
tunity to see and compare lines, 
which, after all, is one of the most 
important features of an affair of 
this sort. 


Association Inaugurates Important New Feature for Annual Show- 
ing to be Held at Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, January 


19.21—Survey Indicates Record Attendance for Annual Event 


many a chuckle before he has con- 
cluded. 

Another, and very important in- 
novation, will also feature this year’s 
event. It will be the inauguration of 
a Business Clinic. Three o’clock on 
Monday, January 20, is the time set 
for this event, to be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, the scene 
of the convention, and it will be 
conducted by members of the faculty 
of The Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of The University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. J. Russell Doub- 
man of that school will act as chair- 
man, and will be assisted by Dr. 
Reavis Cox, Dr. Edward R. Hawkins, 
Dr. Herman S. Hettinger and Dr. 

[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 


Secretary and Managing Director 
of the Association 


Again the program prepared for 
retailers visiting the convention is 
most interesting. At the M.A.S.R.A. 
business and luncheon meeting, to 
be held at noon on Monday, Jan- 
uary 20, “Style Trends for 1941” will 
be analyzed by Miss Ruth H. Kerr, 
of the Calf Tanners Association, an 
old acquaintance of members of the 
association, who at previous meet- 
ings, have had the opportunity of 
profiting by her suggestions. And 
since things must not be too serious 
in this serious year, a lighter touch 
will be given to the proceedings by 
James E. Gheen, who, by “Telling 
Tales To Retailers,” the subject of his 
talk, will bring not only smiles to JAMES E. GHEEN 
faces, but will be responsible for Speaker at Luncheon Meeting 
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Business Clinic Planned for M.A.S.R.A. Convention 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


Howard T. Vovde, all members of the 
Marketing Division. 

The M.A.S.R.A. management has re- 
quested that retail merchants having 
problems upon any subject dealing with 
the conduct of their stores, be it costs 
of doing business, methods of merchan- 
dising, management problems, adver- 
tising difficulties, selling and sales 
questions or the like, submit them in 
writing prior to the convention, and 
they will be considered, and replied to 
at the meeting. Each or all of them 
may become the subject of an open 
forum discussion and questions asked 
from the floor will also be taken up, 
so that altogether those who attend the 
cliniz cannot help but be benefited by 
these discussions. 

All of this makes for great atten- 
dance on the part of the retail branch 
of the industry, and to meet this Cal 
J. Mensch, secretary of the M.A.S.R.A., 
stated a few days ago, that the num- 
ber of exhibitors at this convention will 
be larger by a considerable percentage. 
The list of exhibitors given here is 
not complete, since a number of others 
have expressed their intention to show, 
but up to the time this is written have 
not completed definite arrangements. 
With Easter, falling as it does on 
April 13, just twelve weeks after the 
date of the convention when the Spring 
selling season will have been in full 
swing for some time, there is no ques- 
tion but what this show will be of 
great importance. 

Although the days January 19, 20, 
and 21, will bring together a most rep- 
resentative gathering of shoe men at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Phila- 
del phia. 

Following is a list of those who will 
exhibit, so far as it was available at 
the time this was written: 


David Abrahams, Baltimore; Adrian 
X-ray Shoe Fitter, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Julius Altschul, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Arrow Decorating & Fixture Co., 
Philadelphia; Barrett Shoe Co., Frank- 
fort, Ky.; B & W Shoe Co., Philadel- 
phia; A. G. Behn, Arlington, N. J.; 
Best Shoe Co., Boston; Bond Shoe Co., 
New York City; Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, New York City; Walter Booth 
Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Boyd- 
Welsh Shoe Co., St. Louis; Brooks 
Shoe Co., Boston; David Brown Shoe 
Co., Baltimore; Carmo Shoe Co., 
Carthage, Mo.; Cavalier Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Chapman Health Shoes, 
Philadelphia; Charing Cross Shoes, 
Ltd., New York City; Clickstein Shoe 
Co., Boston; Conformal Footwear Co., 
St. Louis; Wilbur Coon Shoes, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Craddock Terry Shoe Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Creative Footwear, 
Boston; Crescent Shoe Co., New York 


City; The House of Crosby Square, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Curtis Shoe Co., 
Marlboro, Mass.; Curtis-Stephens-Em- 
bry Co., Reading, Pa.; Diamond Shoe 
Co., New York City; Dixon Shoes— 
Div. of Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, 
Wis.; W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass.; The Irving Drew Shoe 
Corp., Lancaster, Ohio; Dunn & Mc- 
Carthy, Inc., Auburn, N. Y.; Edgerton 
Shoe Co., New York City; Edgewood 
Shoe Factories, Atlanta, Ga.; Edmor 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; J. Ed- 
wards & Co., Philadelphia; Enna Jet- 
tick Shoe Co., Auburn, N. Y.; Fash- 
ion Plate Shoes, St. Louis; Field & 
Flint Co., Brockton, Mass.; Nathaniel 
Fisher & Co., New York City; Flor- 
sheim Shoe Co., Chicago; Foot Rest 
Shoes, Cincinnati; Fortune Shoes, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Freeman Shoe Corp., 
Beloit, Wis.; Gale Shoe Mfg. Co., 
North Adams, Mass.; General Shoe 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; Gerberich- 
Payne Shoe Co., Mt. Joy, Pa.; G & G 
Shoe Co., Philadelphia; Gilash Shoe 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Golo Slipper 
Co., Ine., New York; Gordon Reuben 
Shoe Co., Philadelphia; Great North- 
ern Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H.; 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston; Gregory 
& Read Co., Lynn, Mass.; Grossman 
Shoe Co., Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Hannahsons Shoe Co., Haverhill, 
Mass.; Highland Shoe Co., Akron, Pa.; 
Hill Bros. Co., Hudson, Mass.; Hill 
Shoe Co., Philadelphia; Holland-Racine 
Shoes, Inc., Holland, Mich.; Huth & 
James Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Ideal 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; In- 
ternational Shoe Co., St. Louis; Inter- 
state Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H.; 
Nathan Jacobson, Boston; Jefferson 
Shoe Co., St. Louis; Johnson, Stephens 
& Shinkle Shoe Co., St. Louis; M. 
Kolker & Co., Baltimore; K B S 
Shoe Co., Div. of Gen. Shoe Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Samuel Kolker, Balti- 
more; Knipe Bros., Inc., Ward Hill, 
Mass.; The W. L. Kreider’s Sons Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Palmyra, Pa.; Kreider-Erb 
Shoe Co., Palmyra, Pa.; Krippendorf- 
Dittmann Co., Cincinnati; Krischer, 
Rogers & Fischer, Philadelphia; Levy 
Brothers Shoe Co., Inc., New York 
City; M.A.S.R.A. Headquarters, Phila- 
delphia; M.A.S.R.A. Insurance Depart- 
ment, Philadelphia; M.A.S.R.A. Direc- 
tors, Philadelphia; M.A.S.R.A. Sign 
Service, Philadelphia; Magic Stride 
Footwear, Lynn, Mass; J. G. Menihan 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; Midland Shoe 
Corp., New York; Mid-States Shoe 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Milius Shoe Co., 
St. Louis; Miller Shoe Co., Cincinnati; 
P. W. Minor & Son, Inc., Batavia, 
N. Y.; D. Myers & Sons, Inc., Balti- 
more; Nat'l Retailers Mutual Ins. Co., 
Chicago; Natural Bridge Shoemakers, 
Lynchburg, Va.; North Lebanon Shoe 
Factory, Lebanon, Pa.; Nunn Bush 


Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Nu-Way 
Shoe Co., Inc., New York City; 
Owego Shoe Co., Endicott, N. Y.; 
Pennant Shoe Co., St. Louis; C. S. 
Pierce Co., Brockton, Mass.; Lester 
Pineus Shoe Corp., New York City; 
Racine Shoes, Holland, Mich.; Red 
Cross Shoes, Cincinnati; E. P. Reed 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Reuben Gor- 
don Shoe Co., Philadelphia; Rhythm 
Step Shoes, St. Louis; Richland-David- 
son, Division of General Shoe Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand, St. Louis; Rosenthal & Doucette, 
Inc., Beverly, Mass.; Sportster Lon- 
donairre Bootmakers, Boston, Mass.; 
M. J. Saks Shoe Corp., New York 
City; A. Sandler Co., Boston; Sbicca 
Inc., Philadelphia; Schaeffer Bros. 
Philadelphia; Scholl Mfg. Co., New 
York City; Segall & Sons Displa) 
Equipment, Philadelphia; Sewane: 
Shoe Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Sho 
Buyer, Boston; Shoe and Leather Re 
porter, Boston; Simplex Shoe Mfg. Co 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Skyrider Boys 
Shoes, Nashville, Tenn.; Statler Wor! 
Shoes, Nashville, Tenn.; Stern Sho 
Co., Philadelphia; E. E. Taylo 
Corp., Boston; Tred-Step Shoes, Nev 
York City; Tri Balance Shoes, Roches 
ter, N. Y.; Tupper, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; United States Shoe Corp., Ci) 
cinnati; Vanity Shoe Co., Philadelphia; 
Virginia Shoe Co., Fredericksburg, 
Va.; Waldman Brothers, New York 
City; Walkin Shoe Co., Schuylki!! 
Haven, Pa.; Wall Streeter Shoe Co., 
North Adams, Mass.; Wearwell Shoe 
Co., Inc., New York; Wohl Shoe Co., 
St. Louis; Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis. 


Michigan Fair to Be 
Record Event 


Detroit, MicH.—The 1941 Michigan 
Annual Shoe Fair commemorating the 
thirty-fifth birthday of the Michigan 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, which 
will open January 12 at Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, is expected to eclipse all pre- 
vious records in the number of exhibits 
and the attendance. Representative 
lines from all parts of the country wil! 
be on display affording an opportunity 
for comparison of styles and values 
before buyers place their orders ‘or 
the retail Spring season. 

An elaborate banquet and 1941 Shoe 
Fashion Review—a highlight of the 
convention, will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom Tuesday evening, Jan. |4, 
with a fine program of entertainm«nt 
and festivity. Dave Diamond and is 
orchestra will furnish music for he 
dinner and dancing. 
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Shoe Men See “Masterpieces of Fashion” | 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14] 


And bows, bows, bows. Play shoes in 
golden saddle color leathers, in reds, in 
fabrics. Several ghillie ties. A two-eye- 
let tie. Slipons, of course. All the 
leathers and gabardine, linen and 
coarser weaves, plastics. Evening san- 
dals glittering with rhinestones. Casual 
shoes metal-studded. 

Hats . . . very big with rolling brims. 
Picturesqueness in a rolled brim, peak- 
d crown and long dangling tassel. 
And hats very small to perch on the 
vack of the head or tilt forward over 
he eye. Flowers and veils and rib- 
jons. A demure little lingerie Dutch 
cap matching new wide collar and deep 
cuffs. White collars and cuffs very im- 
portant on navy and black. 


65 Business Years Proud 
Record of Tanning Firm 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


ers. To a certain degree, the public 
knows the name of Levor through direct 
and indirect publicity by that organi- 
zation through long years of promo- 
tional activity. In many ways Levor 
has sustained the white shoe vogue by 
never letting it wane in the merchants’ 
and public’s mind. 

White leathers, as we now know 
them, actually date from 1914. Prior 
to that time, white shoes were princi- 
pally made in canvas, satin and other 
fabrics. Leather was a minor item in 
white footwear. Levor changed that 
situation by stimulating its sales staff 
to promote white leathers and at the 
same time tried and tested the influence 
of advertising upon trade opinion. 
White shoe leather won gradual accep- 
tance. G. Levor & Co. spent more and 
more money for publicity and promo- 
tion. 

Veteran shoe men can remember the 
white kid boots that swept through the 
Winter of 1917. Isn’t it strange that 
there should be a parallel enthusiasm 
for white skating boots this year— 
which, you may remember, started the 
Yogue in ’17—with high white boots 
gradually getting into the dress field? 

But this is only a variable. The 
strong white season of the year is 
marked by sunshine and from the first 
Visitors to Florida in December to the 
final Indian Summer white season at 
Southampton in October, whites play a 
tremendous part in shoe manufacturing 
and shoe retailing. 

The major part of Levor output— 
the largest production of white leather 
by any one tanner in the world—has 
been genuine white glazed kid with 
Washable surface, followed by a tremen- 
dous volume of white washable Brazil 


Handbags Big and Soft 


Slim easy fitting silhouettes except | 


in play clothes where full peasant skirts 
continue. Plaid capes and suits in 
tiny Prince of Wales shepherd checks. 
The bare midriff still going strong in 
beach and play clothes. 
favor .. 
neckline of a filmy evening gown, down 
the train of the bride in the final scene. 


A meeting of Fifth Avenue and Main 
Street in a selection of smart costumes 
and accessories ranging from high to 
volume prices. 
that high style is to be found in the 
whole price range . . . that style is. not 
dependent on price. 


Cabrettas. Lately, new crushed sur- 
faces in kidskin and the tannage of 
white calf have increased the market of 
white leathers through this house, 
which now tans a major proportion of 
white shoe leathers in America. 

Stepping into the new year of 1941 
and holding true to the sound princi- 
ples of merchandise and promotion are 
the following men who were trained by 
the founder: Samuel Rothschild, presi- 
dent, the son-in-law, who makes his 
headquarters at the Gloversville tan- 
nery; Frank H. Miller, treasurer, who 
officiates at 100 Gold Street, New York 
City and whose sphere of activities is 
world-wide in its quest for skins and 
supplies; Siegfried Cohen, secretary, 
who operates in the selling field. Mr. 
Rothschild’s two sons are in the busi- 
ness also. G. Alan Rothschild is execu- 
tive assistant to his father at the tan- 
nery, and a younger brother, Robert, is 
in the New York office. Mrs. Levor, 
wife of the founder, is active, well and 
happy, residing in New York. 

World economics have played a part 
in the supply of Levor leathers but 
there has been no interruption of the 
continuance of the Levor service to the 
trade because of sixty-five years of eco- 
nomic significance in world trade. 


Baker Heads Shoe Men’s 


Insurance Co. 


DETROIT, MicH.—The appointment of 
Luther H. Baker as president of the 
Michigan Shoe Dealers’ Mutua] Fire 
Insurance Company, succeeding the 
late president, Albert Murray, was re- 
cently announced. 

Mr. Baker has served as executive- 
secretary of the company for the past 
25 years. Much of the success and 
growth of the Michigan Shoe Dealers’ 
Mutual is attributable to the keen and 
active interest of Mr. Baker. 
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MEN WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS 


The year 1941 offers a new 
opportunity for men with or- 
thopedic shoe selling experience 
who have all the necessary 
qualifications for operating an 
exclusive Health Spot Shoe 
Shop. 


This is a fast-growing chain 
of modern shoe stores concen- 
trating on one line of orthopedic 
shoes that are bringing comfort 
to foot sufferers everywhere. 


The volume in these _ stores 
grows rapidly as satisfied wear- 
ers come back for additional 
pairs and recommend Health 
Spot Shoes to relatives and 
friends. This kind of business 
establishes a firm foundation 
that means steady growth and 
greater profits. 


All data on successful store 
operation, including budget con- 
trol, stock control and window 
promotion, is furnished through 
a central office where constant 
research is carried on. 


Are YOU 
the man 
we are 


looking 
for? 


The two major requirements 
are experience in orthopedic 
shoe selling and a willingness 
to work hard, plus a pleasing 
personality, good health, ambi- 
tion, executive ability. 


Send for an apvlication blank if 
your qualifications measure up 
to the requirements listed. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 

















SILVERWARE LOOKS 
BETTER WHEN ITS 
STAGED TO SELL 


Shoes hook better 


when Staged 
on Mohawks 


It’s just good showmanship to show your shoes against 
Mohawk’s styled background. Rich colors and smart de- 










signs set off shoe style. There’s plenty of soft-pressure 






selling in Mohawks, too! Their deep, cushioning pile sells 





testing feet on the comfort of your shoes! And—since 





Mohawks are woven for store traffic—they’ll wear for a 





long, long time. Write for Mohawk’s story on textures, 





colors, patterns and prices before recarpeting. Mohawk 





Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, New York. 


ys ee 


DESIGNED TO SELL SHOES 
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“Our Industry Shows Unity 
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The welcoming address by Stanley Heald chairman 
of National Shoe Fair (absent because of illness), read 
by vice-chairman Harry Fontius, highlighted as follows: 

“The presence here of so many retailers from all sec- 
tions of the United States, plus the fact that 1040 dis- 
play rooms have been engaged by shoe manufacturers 
for this occasion, is a very definite indication of national 
shoe unity. 

“For many in our industry the year 1940— in spite 
of its being an Election year, and in spite of the eco- 
nomic and psychological changes caused by the Euro- 
pean conflict—has been quite satisfactory from a busi 
ness point of view. For others it has presented many 
difficult problems which have gone unsolved, the resul 
to them being disappointing and discouraging. 1940 
in fact, has proven to be a year of adjustment, a correc 
tion of the mistakes made in 1939, when inventories 
became burdensome, and styling could be classified a: 
a heterogeneous mixture. However, industrial produ 
tion during 1940 did reach new levels caused by the 
tremendous stimulus given it by huge National Defense 
orders, and while 1941 may not be devoid of its serious 
problems, all signs point to a year of great progress in- 
dustrially. This great problem of National Defense will, 
without any question of doubt, knit our nation into a 
closer unit, and our industry in particular can be proud 
of the part we are to play in this unprecedented national 
situation. 

“The total income payments in 1940 reached 74 bil- 
lion, 4 billion more than for the previous year, and 
all indications point to a further substantial advance 
in 1941. 

We know that unemployment has been greatly re- 
duced, we are told that many thousands of new jobs in 
the building trade will be created, and that 5 million 
more men will be put to work by the middle of 1941. 

“Therefore, let us be optimistic with judgment, facing 
our problems with courage, realizing our obligations to 
our communities and to our Nation, planning for the 
coming season with intelligence, resolving to work hard, 
and to GET THINGS DONE IN 1941, thankful that at 
this time we have been spared the suffering that is being 
endured by millions in the Old World, and happy in the 
thought that we are still a nation of free men and women 
and that we have faith in our system of private enter- 
prise.” 


Opens Ocala Store 

OcaLa, FLa.—Roy Sutton, owner of Roy’s Shoe Fac- 
tory at Williston, is opening an outlet store in the 
Yoakum Building. W. H. Jenkins is manager. 
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THIS WEEK 


Saturday, January 11, 


IN THE SHOE TRADE 


National News 





Urban K. Allen Named N.S.T.A. Head 





National Shoe Travelers Association Closes Two-Day Conven- 
tion at Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Prior to National 
Shoe Fair with Election of Officers 


Launching a membership campaign 
for 1941 the National Shoe Travelers 
closed a two-day convention session at 
the Morrison Hotel yesterday with elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. 
Urban K. Allen, of the Groves Shoe 
Company, Chicago, is the newly elected 
president. Jack Clark, who represents 


URBAN K. ALLEN 


Newly-Elected President of National 
Shoe Travelers Ass’n. 


Crosby-Square, is the new vice-presi- 
dent, and Thomas E. Delaney was re- 
deeted secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Allen has served during the 
past year as president of the Chicago 
Shoe Travelers Association and has 
been active in the work of the organ- 


ization for a number of years. Mr. 
Clark is a member of the Iowa Shoe 
Travelers Association, and has been 
active in the shoe business in the Mid- 
west for the past forty-five years. 

Jeff Larsen, of Minneapolis, member 
of the Northwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association, is head of the membership 
committee which will work actively to 
increase membership during the com- 
ing year. Winner of the cup for the 
greatest percentage of increase in mem- 
bership during 1940 was the Iowa 
association. 

The Board of Governors of the or- 
ganization met in executive session on 
Saturday devoting a large portion of 
their discussion to members’ insurance. 
Following the reports of all three of- 
ficers, reports were also given repre- 
senting each regional group. 





New Officers of N.S.R.A. 
Elected in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association during the National Shoe 
Fair, here, this week, the following 
officers were elected for 1941: 


CARL BURGSTAHLER President 
DAVID HIRSCHLER 
HERBERT J. RICH 
JESSE ADLER 
ALFRED J. PAULY 


OWEN D. METZGER 


Secretary 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 





Native American Influence 
In Casual Shoes 


MIAMI, FLa.—The shoe department 
at Richards, is going over strong to 
the American Indian for a basic influ- 
ence in resort shoes this season. Ac- 
cording to Jack L. Dannerhirsch, de- 
partment manager, this theme is the 
inspiration for the casual shoe of the 
coming season. It is comfortable, color- 
ful, beaded and fringed, with a \ery 
low heel. Mr. Dannerhirsch does not 
believe that any particular tribe or 
group of Indians will be followed—at 
least not in his department—but the 
Indian idea in general will be dominant. 

The Seminole Indian belongs to Flor- 
ida, but because of the Winter trade 
which is made up of people from all 
parts of the country, there will be no 
special emphasis placed on the local 
Indian. Advertising, display and gen- 
eral phraseology used in the depart- 
ment will show the Indian influence. 
This will apply to both the Miami de- 
partment store and the speciality shop 
on Lincoln Road, Miami Beach. 


Honored for Store Decoration 


Eau CLARE, Wis.—Three local shoe 
stores received recognition in a Christ- 
mas decorations contest conducted here. 
Second place in Class A, the larger 
business establishments, went to 
Mouck’s_ Bootery, 109 S. Barstow 
Street, while in the smaller business 
places, honorable mention was given to 
the Baker Shoe Store and the Culver 
Shoe Store. Mouck’s Bootery was a 
first place winner in 1939. 


Thomas Dorrity Ill 


ROcHESTER, N. Y.—Thomas Dorrity, 
representative in this city of the Amer- 
ican Leather Companies, Inc., has been 
ill at Strong Memorial Hospital, where 
he was taken recently because of a 
heart attack. He responded rapidly to 
treatment and is convalescing. 





[34] 
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Census of Footwear Manufactures for 1939 


Establishments engage in the manu- 
facture of footwear (except rubber) re- 
ported a slight increase in employment, 
and slight decreases in wages and value 
of products for 1939 as compared with 
1937, according to preliminary figures 
compiled from returns of the Census of 
Manufactures for 1939 and released to- 
day by Director William Lane Austin, 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 

This industry, as constituted for 
census purposes, embraces establish- 
ments primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of boots, shoes, slippers, sandals, 
moccasins, and other types of footwear, 
leggings, overgaiters, etc., made chiefly 
of leather, but to some extent of canvas 
and other textile fabrics. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures is 
the first census for which employees of 
manufacturing plants who were pri- 
marily engaged in distribution, con- 
struction, etc., activities have been 
called for separately on the schedules. 
It is not known how many of the wage 


earners reported for 1937 were engaged 
in distribution and construction and how 
many were engaged in manufacturing. 
Employees of the plants reported as en- 
gaged in distribution and construction 
activities in 1939 are not included in 
this preliminary report but will be in- 
cluded in the final report. 

The wage earners primarily engaged 
in manufacturing in this industry in 
1939 numbered 218,028, an increase of 
1.2 per cent compared with 215,438 re- 
ported for 1937, and their wages, $183,- 
657,529, were less than the 1937 figure, 
$191,305,258, by 4 per cent. 

The value of products of the indus- 
try for 1939 amounted to $734,673,111, 
a decrease of 4.4 per cent compared 
with $768,327,303 reported for 1937. 

Summary statistics for the industry 
for 1939 and 1937 are given in the 
following table. Detailed statistics on 
production will be given in a later re- 
port. All figures for 1939 are prelimi- 
nary and subject to revision. 





Summary for the Industry: 1939 and 1937 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with 


annual production valued at 


Wage earners (average for the year)’. .. 


Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased energy, and contract 


Value of products’ 
Value added by manufacture‘ 


1No data for employees of central administrative offices 


ess than $5,000 have been excluded since 1919) 


Per cent of 


1,080 
14,892 
$29,046,656 
215,438 


$183,657,529 $191,305,258 


$416,305,407 
$768,327,303 
$352,021,896 


$734,673,111 
$346,234,009 


are included. 


* Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the census figures because no data are 
collected for certain expense items, such as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, 


and advertising. 


*The item for wage earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several 
the year and includes both full-time and part-time workers. The quotient 


months of 
obtained by dividing the amount of wages 


by the average number of wage earners 


should not, therefore, be accepted as representing the average wage received by full- 


wage earners 


*Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, 


and contract work. 





Boston Boot and Shoe Club 
To Hold Meeting 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club will hold its 300th 
dinner-meeting since its organization 
in 1888 on Wednesday evening, Jan. 15. 
G. Sidney Phelps, noted Orient traveler 
and interpreter of Far Eastern affairs, 
will talk on “Japan on the March.” 
Mr. Phelps recently returned from a 
long sojourn in Japan and China and 
has much of moment to say about 
Japan—her relations with the Axis 
Powers, with Russia, China and with 
the United States. 

A pleasurable evening is assured 
members and guests. Musical enter- 
tainment will be provided during the 
dinner hour. Cocktails will be served 
during the reception which will begin 
at 6 that evening. Any member of the 


New England shoe industry who wishes 
to attend this third dinner-meeting of 
the current season to hear Mr. Phelps 
speak will be welcome. 

The president of the Club, Francis B. 
Masterson, will preside at this meeting 
and will act as toastmaster. 


Shoe Men in Florida 


Miami BeaAcH, FLA.— Among the 
members of the shoe industry who are 
snatching a mid-Winter vacation and 
enjoying the beach and races are Abe 
Stitsky and Arnold Robinson, of 
French, Shriner & Urner. 

William Berkowitz, hosiery manufac- 
turer of Allentown, Pa., accompanied 
by his wife and son, is also here for 
sunshine, and a glimpse at new styles 
and 1 fashions. 


Shoe Union Acts to Enforce 
Wage-Hour Provisions 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new policy 
of filing civil suits against shoe com- 
panies found in “substantial” vioia- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
has been adopted by the CIO’s United 
Shoe Workers of America. Suits to 
enforce provisions of the wage-hour 
law will be filed by the union for double 
the original sum unpaid, a statement 
by the CIO union declared in listing 
the names of seven companies against 
which action will be taken shortly. 

Section 16-B of the law authorizes 
unions to sue as representatives of 
employees. The announcement said 
that in view of a recent survey, which 
indicated that present enforcement pol- 
icies are “inadequate”, the union had 
determined on the policy in order to 
prevent loss of business or a_ break- 
down of standards among firms which 
are in full compliance. 

A union spokesman emphasized that 
one of the major effects of the success- 
ful prosecution of the suits would be 
the elimination of unfair competitive 
advantages in the market-place which 
he said has been secured by those 
firms which violate the wage-hour law 
“until they are caught.” The recent 
survey, the statement said, showed that 
97 out of 250 shoe plants visited were 
“in substantial violation of the law.” 
The union made public a list of com- 
panies which it said have been fined 
or paid restitution to their employees 
as a result of earlier violations. Over 
$125,000 has been paid out already 
by these firms, the union said. 

Announcing that the first suit under 
the new policy will be entered against 
a Boston firm for $100,000, the union 
said the firm was indicted last May 
by the Department of Labor but that 
the suit had not yet been brought to 
trial. The union complained that “in 
the face of widespread violation of 
labor law, this company has recently 
received several large government or- 
ders for shoes, although many firms 
living up to the law failed to get an 
order.” 

The union announced that other suits 
will be filed shortly against six addi- 
tional firms. 


Wolverine to Distribute Bonus 


RockrorD, MicH.—Wolverine Shoe & 
Tanning Corporation will distribute 
another substantial bonus to 800 or 
more employees, according to G. A. 
Krause, president of the company. 

The company has a 20-year-old profit 
sharing plan and this year, due to the 
“decided increase in Federal taxes,” the 
distribution will not reach the mark 
of last year when $65,000 was divided. 

The exact amount of the bonvs will 
not be determined until early i: 1%! 
after the corporation’s book: are 
audited. Distribution is usua'ly ™ 
March. 
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TRADE MARK REG’D. 


The Leading 
GENUINE PRE-SHRUNKEN 


WHITE LEATHER 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN ALL COLORS 


Ip 
D 


TRADE MARK REG'D. 


THE PERFECT WHITE SUEDE 


Its best recommendation is its acceptance by 
shoe manufacturers of highest standing for use in 
their most favored styles. A special tannage, 
producing a close fine nap is a feature. 


AND 


WHITE GLAZED KID 


THE ORIGINAL WHITE KID 























AMALGAMATED LEATHER COMPANIES, Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 21 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 


x** * 




















Moccasins 














Oe Or re ere 


Innersoles 





If the customer treats them rough, 
Newflex Insoles have the “stuff.” 





OO Oe Fe OF Or rer ere 


Riding Shoes 


FOR MEN, WOMEN 
and CHILDREN 
ALSO 








Purchase Interest in Store 


Detroit, MicH.—F rank E. and Helen 
Hadley have taken over the interest of 
William J. McLean, Jr., in the Para- 
mount Shoe Salon located at 1-134 Gen- 
eral Motors Building, and have changed 
the name to Helen Hadley Shoes. 
Reginald Archer, formerly with B. 
Seigel Co., Detroit, is manager. Mr. 
Archer is a native Detroiter, was edu- 
cated here and attended the University 
of Michigan. He has been associated 
with the local shoe business for the 
past 25 years. Helen Hadley Shoes 
handles women’s shoes only, in a price 
range of $6.75 to $8.75. 
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Joseph W. MacPherson Heads 
Leather Promotion Campaign 


Boston, Mass.—An active promo- 
tional campaign has been inaugurated 
by John R. Evans & Company bringing 
directly to the attention of department 
store and volume buyers the merits of 


J. W. MacPHERSON 


Valencia, Brogandi, Cara, Ruby and 
other brands of kid leathers manufac- 
tured by this firm. 

In charge of the campaign is Joseph 
W. MacPherson, whose years of experi- 
ence make him a logical man to head 
up this important educational work. 
Mr. MacPherson has been connected 
with the Evans company for ten years, 
prior to which he was with other lead- 
ing leather manufacturers. His con- 
tact with the industry over a long pe- 
riod of time, during which his advice 
has been sought not only by leather 
firms but also by shoe manufacturers, 
has made him thoroughly conversant 
with style, patterns, and leathers. 


Final Plans for 


Charlotte Show 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Final details for 
entertainment of several hundred 
buyers from retail concerns of the 
Southeast will attend the Charlotte 
semi-annual shoe show, Jan. 12-14, were 
settled by the show management at a 
conference recently. 

Jack Croner is president and A. L. 
Bechtold is manager of this trade event, 
ene of the outstanding shows of its 
kind in the South. Mr. Bechtold an- 
nounced that 59 concerns, engaged in 
the manufacture of footwear and vari- 
ous lines of apparel, have filed entries 
with the show management. He fore- 
cast that this number will be increased 
to 75 or 80 before the opening of the 
show. 











Style 
Tan, Smoked, White or 
Country Tan ELK. Per- 
Flexible eg | Shoe. 
Moceasin Toe. lined. 
Sizes 3-8. In Stock. 


MORE SALES 
MORE PROFITS 


with the brand par- 
ents know and prefer 


Right into your Juvenile de- 
partment step parents whose 
children have graduated from 
ideal baby shoes. . . best sell- 
ing tine in the country .. . if 
you carry the Ideal companion 
line . . . Mrs. Day’s Flexible 
Walking Shoes. 


Hundreds of retailers have 
found that Mrs. Day’s Flexible 
Walking Shoes solve the prob- 
lem of customer turnover by 
bringing to them a constant 
supply of new juvenile cus- 
tomers to replace those lost to 
adult departments. For full 
particulars write to— 


MRS. DAY'S 


IDEAL BABY SHOE CO. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


























The show will take place at the Hotel 
Charlotte and the Selwyn Hotel. The 
lines of merchandise will be displayed 
to the buyers by factory representa- 
tives at both hotels, according to Mr. 
Bechtold. 


Honored at Dinner-Dance 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Theodore Guetz- 
laff, superintendent of the Western 
Leather Co., was guest of honor at a 
dinner dance recently at Metropolitan 
Hall here. Mr. Guetzlaff is retiring 
after 35 years with the company and 
was presented with a wrist watch by 
employees in appreciation of his ser- 
vices. 
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Krupp & Tuffly 
Observe 58th Year 


Houston, Tex.—Krupp & Tuffly, 
Inc., Houston Retail shoe firm, cele- 
brated its fifty-eighth birthday recent- 
ly. It was founded in 1882 by John 
Krupp and J. L. Tuffly, who is now 
vice-president in charge. The store 
was first located in the old Capitol 
Hotel building at 92 Main, site of the 
present Rice Hotel. 

The firm has been sensitive to the 
shopping habits of Houstonians 
throughout the years of its history, 
shifting locations as the shopping cen- 
ter of Houston shifted. From 1290 to 
1892, it was at 58-60 Main, from 1892 
to 1893 at 318-20 Main, and in 1929 
it moved to its present location, Main 
and Walker. 

“We felt that Houston needed a 
better family store, completely depart- 
mentalized for more intimate type of 
service, back in 1929, so we built this 
modern store to satisfy that need,” 
L. F. Tuffly said, “just as Mr. Krupp 
and my father thought that they could 
render important service to the com- 
munity back in 1882 by building a 
bigger and better type of shoe store 
for the Houston they envisioned 58 
years ahead. At that time Houston’s 
population was just slightly more than 
17,000.” 

Krupp & Tuffly’s store is the oldest 
retail store in Houston to be continu- 
ously located on Main. It has on its 
payroll at the present time 90 persons. 
Officers of the firm are Mrs. M. M. 
Tuffiy, president; Louis F. Tuffly, vice- 
president, A. F. Kuhleman, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Michael Murphy, 
secretary; and J. H. Scoggins, director. 


Sells Large Shoe Order 
To Duchess 


MraMI BeacuH, Fia.—During her re- 
cent shopping tour of Lincoln Road the 
Duchess of Windsor purchased more 
than 20 pairs of shoes from A. S. 
Blatt, manager of Delman’s. Sport 
shoes, both active and spectator were 
included, with some afternoon and eve- 
Ring models. A number of all white 
were selected by the Duchess, but her 
taste ran more to combinations of white 
and color. She is very partial to pumps, 
and while as a rule her choice lies in 
closed toe models, she did take several 
pairs of open toe sandals. 


Chicago Travelers Celebrate 


Cuicaco, ILt.—The incoming officers 
for 1941 of the Chicago Shoe Travelers’ 
Association were given the “glad hand” 
at a testimonial luncheon at the Morri- 
son Hotel, Friday, Dec. 27, by a large 
turnout of members and friends. 

The new officers are: George Slater— 
President, Bill Drummond—vice-presi- 

Otto Dumke — secretary-trea- 
Sirer; new directors: U. K. Allen, 
Marks, Harry Bantlin. Norm 

her heads the publicity committee; 
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Dates to Remember 


ee Sasi Shoe Fair (Joint- 
ly by Michigan Retail 
Shoe Dealers Association and 
Michigan Shoe Travelers Club), 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
January 12, 13, 14, 1941 


Charlotte Shoe Show, Hotel Char- 
lotte and Hotel Selwyn, Char- 
lotte, N. C. January 12, 13, 14, 1941 


Joint Annual Convention South- 
western Shoe Travelers Associa- 
tion and Te Shoe 
Retailers, Hotel Adolphus, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

January 12, 13, 14, 15, 1941 


California Shoe Fair, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles, Calif. 
January 15, 16, 17, 1941 
Buffalo Shoe Style Show, Hotel 
Statler, N. Y. lence 19, 20, 1941 


27th Annual Shoe Show, Middle 
Atlantic Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
January 19, 20, 21, 1941 


Indiana Shoe Buyers’ Week, Indi- 
ana Shoe Travelers Association, 


Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
January 19, 20, 21, 1941 


Annual S 


Skirvin Hotel, OLlebonee City, 
Okla. January 19, 20, 21, 1941 


Monthly Shoe Display of Chicago 
Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

January 20, 21, 1941 


Annual Convention Northwestern 
Shoe Retailers Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 26, 27, 28, 1941 


Official Opening of American 
Leathers and Style Conference 
for Fall, 1941, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

March 31, April 1, 1941 


Spring Meeting Tanners’ Council 
America, 


of White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. May 8, 9, 1941 





Sid Armstrong, welfare; Ralph Wolpe, 
membership; Bud Groves, employment; 
John Ruckman, insurance; Ira Mack, 
entertainment. 

The retiring president, U. K. Allen, 
received a splendid testimonial in the 
way of four gifts, headed by a Lord 
Elgin watch, and sevéral speeches 
which eulogized his splendid work dur- 
ing the past year, in making the local 
association an effective unit on behalf 
of their members and the National. 
Mark Constantine, retiring vice-presi- 
dent, was also presented with a Lord 
Elgin watch. 

The new president, George Slater, 
has served during recent years as sec- 
retary and is popular with the mem- 
bers. 

The occasion was graced by Norman 
Souther serving as toastmaster. Among 
the guests were Carl Burgstahler, 
president of the National Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association, Rube Metz, George 
Groves, Sam Solomon and Pete Ware. 








YOU HAVE A DATE 
JANUARY 19-20-21 


TO VISIT OR EXHIBIT 
AT— 
THE ONLY REGIONAL 
SHOE SHOW 
IN THE EAST 


Middle 
Atlantic 
Shoe 
Retailers 
Association 


HOTEL 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
PHILADELPHIA 


AS AN EXHIBITOR 

You will contact retail merchants 
from a territory selling one third of 
all the shoes in the U.S. A. And 
the number attending will be large. 
You will be given lots of time to 
show and sell them. 

There are rooms still available. 
Wire collect for details. 


AS A RETAILER 
You will see more shoes and more 


exhibits than ever. You will meet 


your fellgw shoe men and talk 


things over. You may lay your 
problems before a business clinic 
conducted by the Wharton School 
of Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania and get the right an- 
swers. You will get information and 
entertainment at the luncheon busi- 


ness meeting. DON'T MISS ITI! 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
SHOE RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 
12 S. 12TH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STEEL TOE 











Children's Shoes 


Se 


Dr. C. A. Haines 
Shoes for Children 
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BCO. all colors 


Innersoles 
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The feet prefer to “take it egy,” 
The porous texture makes it breezy. 


, 


NEWFLEX PIGSKIN 








Join Marion Shoe Division 


Marion, Inp.—Frank R. Hoffman of 
Lebanon, Pa., has recently joined the 
sales staff of Marion Shoe Division of 
Daly Brothers Shoe Co., here, carry- 
ing the Air-O-Magic Line. Mr. Hoff- 
man will represent the company in 
western Maryland, West Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. 

Thomas L. Morris of Asbury Park, 
N. J., will also represent the firm, 
traveling in central Pennsylvania and 
eastern New York State with the same 
line. 


| 
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E. L. Rankin Retires from 
C. B. Slater Company 


Boston, Mass.—Ernest L. Rankin, 
known as “Kid” Rankin ‘since that day 
in 1892 when, at the age of 18, he left 
Boston for his first trip through the 
Middle West with the M. P. Clough 
line of Brockton-made men’s shoes, has 
voluntarily retired from the ranks of 


ERNEST L. RANKIN 


the industry’s traveling salesmen with 
two unchallenged records, that of hav- 
ing been with the same company for 
50 years, and that of having covered 
the same territory with the same line 
for 45 years. 

On August 19, 1890, Mr. Rankin, 
then 16 years old, went to work as an 
office boy for the then well-known firm 
of C. A. Coffin & Company, at 10 High 
Street, Boston. Two years later he was 
sent on the road by the M. P. Clough 
Company of Brockton, a Coffin sub- 
sidiary engaged in the manufacture of 
men’s high-grade shoes. The first three 
years of his traveling career were 
spent in the Middle West then he was 
transferred to the South which he cov- 
ered from Baltimore to San Antonio, 
Texas, until 1935, at which time he 
ceased to cover Texas. 

During these years, changes in the 
ownership of the company occurred 
twice, once when control was acquired 
by C. B. Slater and Fred D. Morrill, at 
which time the firm name became 
Slater & Morrill and factory operations 
were moved from Brockton to South 
Braintree, Mass. and again when the 
name was changed to its present form, 
the C. B. Slater Company. Although 
he sold men’s shoes during much of 
his earlier career, Mr. Rankin proved 
himself equally capable of selling both 
men’s and women’s footwear when the 
firm of Slater & Morrill added the 
latter to their original line about 1912. 

Mr. Rankin, whose brother is Burt 


W. Rankin, president of the well- 
known Hunt-Rankin Leather Co., of 
this city, was born in Belmont, Mass., 
July 31, 1874, and moved later with 
his family to Arlington where he re 
ceived his education in the public 
schools. When his mother died in 1912, 
he moved to Boston where, with th 
exception of one year, he has made hi: 
home ever since in the Hotel West 
minster. 


Open Last Division 
In St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.— Expansion in the 
field of lasts by the firm of Daetsch & 
Woodward of Brooklyn is announced, 
in the organization of the Mississip; 
Valley Last Company at 5055 Mar- 
garetta Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. The 
organization has been organized to tak 
over the business of the Everharct 
Last Company. 

The new firm is headed by Dewey 1 
White, one of the principals of Daetsch 
& Woodward. Other executives asso- 
ciated in the enterprise are: A. J. 
O’Dell, president of O’Dell & Eddy Co. 
manufacturer of last blocks, Chaffee, 
N. Y.; Earl W. White, vice-president 
in charge of styling and Thomas A. 
Proctor, secretary-treasurer. 

Plans are to make this the largest 
last factory in the West and to include 
an addition to be built to the old plant. 

Daetsch & Woodward have plants in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and. Lynn, Mass., and 
this addition in St. Louis increases the 
scope of their service. 


Business Prospects Bright 


In Dayton 


DAYTON, OHI0—With Dayton pay- 
rolls reaching the $100,000,000 mark, 
the highest in many years, shoe mer- 
chants and shoe departments of de- 
partment stores in this city are report- 
ing that 1940 sales were considerably 
ahead of the previous year. Prospects 
for the coming year are held to be 
exceptionally bright because of the 
fact that Dayton’s vast industrial army 
is at work and payrolls are steadily 
increasing. 

Dayton, between June and Novem- 
ber, led the state of Ohio in the total 
amount of national defense construc- 
tion contracts awarded and under way. 
At Wright Field and Patterson Field, 
two important U. S. Army Air Corps 
centers located here, national defense 
construction contracts amounting to 
$3,800,854 are being carried out. 

In addition to the amount of national 
defense construction work there is at 
least $5,000,000 more of such work 
under way within the city of Dayton. 

Shoe dealers felt the effect of this 
vast amount of expenditure which is 
being reflected in increased sales of 
shoes for both men and women. 
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Approve Fewer Style Shows 


RocHEsSTER, N. Y.—Among shoe re- 
tailers and manufacturers here, there 
is general approval of the stand taken 
by L. V. Hershey, chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 
concerning the problem of many, per- 
haps too many, shoe shows. While there 
are many conflicting opinions on the 
subject, Mr. Hershey believes they can 
ail be ironed out through cooperation 
o! national associations of both the re- 
tailers and manufacturers. 

Ernest R. Park, president of the New 
York State Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
expressed the opinion that there should 
be coordination in planning all shoe 
shows to prevent conflict in dates, 
duplication of efforts, and unnecessary 
expenses which must be added to the 
evst of products. 

“Cooperation is all that is needed,” 
seid Mr. Park. “So far as our own 
State association is concerned, it does 
not have a shoe show. Rather it is a 
shoe convention at which good friends 
gather for the exchange of ideas, and 
it has exhibits of shoes by manufac- 
turers. 

“There is no charge for these ex- 
hibits, so there can be no addition to the 
expense of the products. The manu- 
facturers want to be represented at 
our meetings and we want them there. 
It works out harmoniously for all of us. 

“Traveling shoe salesmen also are 
made associate members of the asso- 
ciation. They work together for its 
success, and what it is doing is a good 
illustration of what may be accom- 
plished through cooperation.” 


McKloskey with U. S. Rubber 
In Detroit 


Detroit, Micu.—F. J. McKloskey, 
former president of the Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, and well known to the 
‘shoe trade, has been. appointed local 
sales manager of the Footwear Division 
of the United States Rubber Company. 

Mr. McKloskey came to Detroit some 
20 years ago, and has endeared him- 
self in the hearts of shoe dealers and 
travelers alike for his sincere and 
honest endeavor to serve his customers 
and his house. His many friends in the 
shoe industry are happy to learn of 
Mr. McKloskey’s new promotion. 

He has resided in Detroit for 20 
years, coming here from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where he was associated with the 
United States Rubber Company as 
salesman for the Pittsburgh district. 


Marcia Holden Thompson 


ATLANTA, GA.—The many friends of 
Oscar R. Thompson, president of 
Thompson, Boland and Lee, will sym- 
pathize with him in the death of his 
Wife, Marcia Holden Thompson, which 
curred on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 31, at her residence, following a 
long illness. 


International Issues 
Financial Statement 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—International Shoe 
Company has issued its financial re- 
port, showing results of operating for 
the year ended Nov. 30, 1940. 

In a_ statement to stockholders, 
Byron A. Gray, president of the com- 
pany, made the following statement: 
“Net sales to customers were $89,257,- 
329.57 compared with $89,325,446.87 
last year. Exclusive of canvas rubber 
soled shoes our factories produced 45,- 
426,619 pairs of shoes, against 49,267,- 
631 last year. 

“Net earnings, after taxes, for the 
year were $6,473,611.51 which repre- 
sents an earning of $1.93 a share on 
the common stock. This compares with 
$6,588,209.30 or $1.97 a share last 
year. 

“Throughout the larger part of our 
fiscal year retail shoe sales declined in 
volume. This resulted in a decreased 
production of approximately 7 per cent 
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for the entire shoe industry of the 
United States; and our company’s pro- 
duction was in line with that of the 
nation. 

“The immediate prospects for active 
business are good. We are confident 
of increased sales in the first half of 
1941 and perhaps throughout the entire 
year; but the uncertainties covering an 
extended period are obvious. In these 
circumstances, the company is under- 
taking to meet changing conditions 
with thoughtful deliberation based on 
experience—that is, without undue 
conservatism or unbridled optimism.” 


Lloyd’s Adds Shoe Department 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Lloyd’s, at 921 
Lincoln Road, one of the most popular 
haberdashery shops on the Road, has 
added a shoe department this season. 
Prima vera cases, beige rugs and ivory 
walls blend into a masculine back- 
ground. Chairs are of prima vera wood 
upholstered in red leather. 





Brown Shoe Road Men Meet 


Carrying cards with the style number of the shoes, models, appropriately cos- 
tumed, displayed the new line on the runway to the Brown sales force. 


St. Louis, Mo—The Women’s and 
Children’s Division of Brown Shoe 
Company held their Spring sales con- 
vention late in December with over 125 
road men in attendance. R. B. Brown, 
sales manager, was in charge. It was 
a one-day meeting packed with sales 
ammunition. All long and detailed dis- 
cussions on merchandise were elimi- 
nated. Each new line was introduced 
on the runway with a group of key 
shoes and the promotion and advertis- 
ing plans pertaining to that particular 
line were outlined to the salesmen. 
Another feature of the convention 
stressed the bright business prospects 
with blow-ups of recent newspaper 
headlines, such as “Rayon and wool 
mills operating at full capacity.” 

John A. Bush, president of Brown 
Shoe Company, opened the meeting with 
a distinct note of encouragement. 


A. G. White, director of advertising, 
explained the publicity plans for the 
new season and showed the salesmen 
how to assist retailers in tying in win- 
dow displays with the full-page, four- 
color advertisements scheduled. 

The Brown Shoe Company has a new 
factory under construction at Dyer, 
Tenn., for making women’s popular- 
price shoes. When completed about 
May 1, the plant will have a capacity 
of 6000 pairs a day. The new factory 
is 25 miles south of the present plant at 
Union City, Tenn., and will employ 150 
persons at first, and increase the num- 
ber eventually to 500. The building will 
be one-story construction with new saw- 
tooth roof design with two skylights. 
The walls will be mostly of glass of the 
new Coolite type that diffuses light and 
reduces the amount of heat admitted. 
Floor space will be 40,000 square feet. 
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TURN SLIPPERS IN-STOCK 
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Shoe Production Down 


For November 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Total produc- 
tion of boots, shoes and slippers, other 
than rubber, for November, 1940, was 
given as 30,132,321 pairs, a decrease of 
18 per cent from the figure for October, 
1940, and of 6.2 per cent from Novem- 
ber, 1939, according to a release from 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Production for the 11- 
month period, January through Novem- 
ber, 1940, was 367,302,929, a decrease 
of 7.1 per cent from the 395,446,096 
pairs which were produced in the same 
period a year ago. 





PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES. AND — 
SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER 
































Imig Heads Wisconsin 
Travelers 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
Shoe Travelers’ Association at its an- 
nual meeting at the Plankinton Hotel 
here, reelected L. L. Imig, president. 

Other officers named were: Henry D. 
Kuehn, first vice-president; Fred W. 
Moritz, second vice-president and Fred 
E. Schmidt, secretary-treasurer. New- 
ly elected directors are Milton Meiss- 
ner, Fred Jones and Edward P. 
Schmidt. Hold-over directors are Lloyd 
C. Payne and Herman Larkey. 


Production of men’s shoes for No- 
vember, 1940, amounted to 8,513,057 
pairs, a decrease from the October 
figure of 10,112,052 and from the 
November, 1939, figure of 9,036,286. 
Production for the January through 
November period totaled 93,290,066, a 
decrease of 2.6 per cent from the 95,- 
814,296 pairs which were produced in 
the same period in 1939. 

There were 1,280,667 pairs of youths’ 
and boys’ shoes produced in November, 
again a decrease from 1,532,570 pairs 
produced in October, and an increase 
over the November, 1939, figure of 1,- 
172,197 pairs. January through No- 
vember production was 14,014,311, a 
decrease of 11 per cent from the figure 
of the previous year, 15,752,106. 

Production of women’s shoes amount- 
ed to 7,796,812 pairs in November, as 
against 11,321,257 for October, 1940, 
and 9,335,820 for November, 1939. 
Total production for the January 
through November period, 1940, was 
139,795,933 pairs, a decrease of 11.5 
per cent from the figure of 158,033,831 
of a year ago. 

Production of misses’ and children’s 
shoes in November decreased to 2,- 
821,740 pairs from 3,468,405 pairs in 
October and 3,228,346 pairs in Novem- 
ber, 1939. Production for the 11-month 
period was 10.5 per cent below that for 
the same period a year ago—with 36,- 
365,851 pairs produced in this period in 
1940 against 40,632,612 pairs in 1939. 

Production of infants’ shoes of 1,795, 


- 


886 pairs was below the production fig- 
ure for October of 2,131,806 and that 
of November, 1939, or 1,922,906. For 
the 11-month period, production of in- 
fants’ shoes amounted to 19,650,911 
pairs, a decrease of 12.5 per cent from 
the figure for January through Novem- 
ber, 1939, which was 22,456,564 pairs. 


Canadian Production Up 


MONTREAL, Que.— Reflecting the 
stimulus of wartime production and 
generally increased purchasing power 
the production of leather footwear in 
Canada during the first ten months o! 
the current year set a new high recor: 
for such a period in recent years 
Based on returns from 222 factories 
cumulative output to October 31 num 
bered 21,985,976 pairs, an increase o 
1,379,075 pairs or 7 per cent as com 
pared with 20,606,901 pairs produce 
in the corresponding period a year ago 
As compared with the first ten month 
of 19387 when 21,100,634 pairs wer: 
produced, the current year showed ar 
improvement of 885,342 pairs, or 
per cent. Leather footwear productio: 
in October amounted to 2,531,659 pairs. 
a high record for the year to date. Th: 
output however shows a reduction o! 
170,035 pairs from the quantity manu 
factured in October of last year, which 
reached the high total of 2,701,694 
pairs. 


Business and Outlook 
Good in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OH10—Business has been 
generally good in Cleveland and most 
shoe men look for favorable conditions 
this Winter and coming Spring. The 
Christmas volume on slippers, hosiery 
and bags was ahead of last year. 

M. A. Mittelman, head of M. A. 
Mittelman, Inc., which operates the wo- 
men’s shoe departments at The Lind- 
ner Co., reports an excellent increase. 
His display facilities have been greatly 
improved and enlarged. Large bar ex- 
hibits at the entrance to the depart 
ment on the first floor have had a 
stimulating effect. The volume on cas- 
ual play shoes, he says, more than 
doubled that of a year ago. 

According to Mr. Mittelman, busi- 
ness on Spring lines of footwear is 
starting much stronger than usual. 
Fabrics with patent and calf trim are 
strong. With suede stocks well cleared 
out, he is able to show and push more 
new shoes in early January than he 
could a year ago. Patents loom better 
in actual sales than at the beginning 
of 1940. Black, brown and antique 
leathers are very strong and should 
earry through March. About 85 per 
cent of all street, afternoon and eve- 
ning shoes have open toes, according 
to sales records. 

Other stores and departments also 
report optimistically. This applies ‘o 
men’s shoes as well as women’s. The 
B. R. Baker Co. men’s store has shown 
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a nice gain over a year ago. About 65 
per cent of the men’s shoe sales here 
are in tan and the remainder in black. 
More men want rubber heels today, 
and they are even requesting them on 
brogues. Rubber and galoshes sales 
started early at this store. 

A few shoe retailers reported that 
Christmas season business on women’s 
footwear was not especially heavy, but 
that they anticipated a strong volume 
immediately after the holidays. With 
general business in Cleveland at a new 
peak and with employment the best in 
years, shoe men feel that they are 
bound to get their share of the con- 
sumer dollar. 


Newman in New Location 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Thomas C. New- 
man, who was formerly employed by 
Utz & Dunn’s shoe factory of this city, 
and later joined E. P. Reed & Co., 
makers of footwear for women, is mov- 
ing his business from 278 Main Street, 
Johnson City, to 34 Broad Street, John- 
son City. 

For a number of years he has been 
engaged in the shoe machinery and 
shoe supplies business. In the new loca- 
tion the business will be on the ground 
floor with a machine shop in the base- 
ment. 


Attractive Shoe Department 
In Remodeled Store 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—The relocated 
shoe department in the remodeled and 
greatly enlarged building occupied by 
Jay Thorpe on Lincoln Road, is in- 
teresting in that it provides a semi- 
circular background for the display. 
The floor is covered by a great oval 
carpet and the walls of the circular 
back are papered in silver and coral 
striped paper. Several openings allow 
room for showing one or two pairs of 
high style shoes. 

One of the most spectacular of the 
season’s new styles is a 1-in. platform 
offered in a number of variations. An 
ail-red patent model with open toe and 
open heel has been well received. Maize 
or yellow is predicted to be one of the 
leading shades for the resort trade, 
and it is felt here that green will be 
very much in the picture. The new, 
thick 1-in. sole presents a different 
aspect now that it is featuring a 3%- 
in. heel; it makes for a more comfort- 
able warm weather shoe with all the 
smartness of a thin sole. There is 
much perforation and detail on the 
vamps of almost every model. Suede 
is popular and an ankie strap looks as 
though it might be a leader throughout 
the season. 

While all high colors are expected 
to be good this year, L. David, the new 
manager of the department, insists that 
so far this season red is tops. He is 
featuring some smart shoes of checked 
gingham, which is expected to be good 


for general wear. 


Shoe Style Forum 
An Invitation to a Better Spring 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


with really good things and then sup- 
plements, for variety, with inexpensive 
filler-ins. She studies her fashion mag- 
azines and then goes out to shop. Wher 
she finds what she wants, she syn- 
chronizes her accessories with taste and 
intelligence. 

“And more and more I find that 
women have learned the art of com- 
pletely changing basic costumes by dif- 
ferent sets of accessories.” 

Lester Gaba, America’s leading dis- 
play designer, said at the Style Forum: 
“The first and most important thing to 
remember, is that your window is your 
display room. Customers have always 
wanted, and will always want to see 
as many styles as possible. They pre- 
fer choosing and rejecting from a 
window before entering a store. Since 
your window is helping your customer 
to make up her mind in advance, your 
selling starts at this point, and a large 
display is unfortunately necessary. 

“Great care and taste are needed to 





Extra Sales Made By 
Miss Santa Claus 


Never mind her real name, which is 
Miss Wilmar Kaspar, title winner in a 
number of Pennsylvania beauty con- 
tests. Just concentrate on her as she 
is pictured above, playing the role of 
Miss Santa Claus, alias Mary Christmas, 
in the Mary Jane Shoe Store, 1009 
Market Street, Philadelphia. Her job 
was to help men and women decide 
what gifts to buy for women. CGarbed 
in a short white skating costume, she 
walked around the store, sometimes 
with a tray of gifts; sometimes pulling 
a Gift Sled laden with hosiery, gloves, 
handbags, boudoir slippers, etc. This 
clever selling plan, introduced over the 
radio, in the windows and through news- 
paper ads, was so successful that it will 
be made an annual feature. 


avoid a crowded look. First of all, 
price and identification in my opinion 
are essential in your window, otherwise 
the salesperson and the customer are 
confused. There are several ways to 
do this. The least commercial is to give 
names to each shoe shown. What would 
you think of a merchant who took a 
full page ad in the Chicago Tribune, 
and showed pictures of ten shoe styles 
without a price or description of them? 
You would perhaps think that he was 
slightly mad. But that is exactly what 
you do when you put shoes in the win- 
dow without some help in the way of 
price or description. 

“Secondly, I think that humor should 
be used as much as possible, but do not 
strain a point to do it. If shoe ma- 
terials suggest a play on words that 
the public can understand, then FINE. 

“I would like to see you use more 
mirrors in display. A mirror placed at 
sidewalk foot level on the outside of the 
store, where potential shoppers could 
see their own feet, as well as look at 
your new shining merchandise, would 
probably sell many times its installa- 
tion cost. 

“I think the world is weary of dis- 
play glamour. However, glamour can be 
spelled several different ways. For in- 
stance, I think a display of six identical 
shoes, in different colors, is glamorous. 

“I think that a window that features 
merchandise chosen by well-known local 
socialites, accompanied by photographs 
of the women in letters written on their 
own personal stationery, explaining 
briefly her choice, would be glamorous. 

“TI think that original sketches from 
the designers of the shoes in connec- 
tion with the finished model would be 
glamorous. 

“TI think that the American shoe pub- 
lic has needed glamour in its shoes. 
Not the glamour of tinsel and plaster 
angels used in display windows, but 
the glamour which a personality of an 
artist designer always contributes. 

“I think the American shoe indus- 
try has missed the boat up till now, 
by not promoting designers; by letting 
the public think that shoes were some- 
thing that grew or were merely manu- 
factured rather than designed. 

“I think the shoe display of the 
future will include complete moving 
picture equipment for projection of 
realistic atmospheric backgrounds, style 
news and personalized fashion views, 
and sound equipment for description of 
merchandise, selling and sales talks 
and commercials. 

“Displays will adapt newspaper ad- 
vertising technique, and sell merchan- 
dise in the window, instead of leaving 
it silently and hopefully alone without 
benefit of ‘copy.’ 

“In other words, REALISM, REAL- 
ISM, REALISM.” 
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Correction 


Due to a transposition of copy used 
in the advertisement of the Amalga- 
mated Leather Companies, of Wilming- 
ton, Dela., which appeared on page 
227 of the Boot AND SHOE RECORDER 
issue of December 28, the character- 
istics of the two products advertised 
were interchanged. Contrary to the 
reading of the advertisement, Snowite 
AMAZON Leather, is a genuine pre- 
shrunken white leather, and is also 
available in all colors. AMBUCK the 
other tannage advertised on the same 
page, is really a white suede, and as 
such the makers state is widely accept- 
ed by shoe manufacturers everywhere. 
The Boor aNpD SHOE REcORDER hopes 
that this correction will be noted by 
retailers desiring these products in 
their shoes. Amazon is a shrunken 
stock, Ambuck is a suede. 


Varn Opens Family Store 


Dabs City, Fta.—Fred Varn is open- 
ing an exclusive shoe and hosiery store 
catering to the needs of men, women 
and children. Nationally advertised 
lines will be featured. 
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Bright Colors Open Spring Sales on Coast 





Los Angeles Stores Find Demand for High Shades with Empha- 
sis on Red and Beige. Wedges Still Selling Well 


Los ANGELES, CALIF—The J. W. 
Robinson Co. experienced excellent re- 
sults from their first Spring promotion. 
Featured was Lagarto lizard in all the 
exotic colors—royal blue, bright red, 
beige, rust, parchment, black and brown. 
“It is interesting to note,” observed 
shoe manager P. D. Lehman, “that 
fully one third of all sales were on the 
beige shade. Open heel oxfords are 
especially good, as are the elasticized 
pumps, in both high and low heels. 
Pastel linings in these Lagarto shoes 
proved to be an eye-catching and sales- 
making innovation.” These shoes fitted 
in with the store-wide promotion of 
American Heritage Fashions in which 
one color to a window was used. All 
colors bore typical New Orleans names. 

Out Wilshire Boulevard in the Saks- 
Fifth Avenue Beverly Hills shoe salon, 
light, airy, colorful footwear, with no 
resistance for open shoes in all pat- 
terns is the story of the first Spring 
selling motif. Reds are being accepted 
in all materials, finds manager Ed 
Goodman. This color was considered 
good at order placing time, but it has 
been accepted wholeheartedly by repre- 
sentative fashion leaders from both the 
society and motion picture colonies. 

Red doeskin in a sling pump, with 
bow is very good. Red suede and plastic, 
with small golden metal squares to 


highlight the red—also developed in 
black, white, and brown . . . all-plastic 
pumps, trimmed in red . . . all-red kid- 
skin pumps, considered tops .. . are 
some of the red highlights. Very strong 
in color importance is beige and lug- 
gage tan. 

All-over plastic Spring footwear is 
finding ready acceptance. Number one 
is a sling pump, stripped with red, lug- 
gage tan and white for street wear, as 
well as with Gold and silver stripping 
for formal wear. All-over plastic san- 
dals, with color touchings of red, blue 
and green are well liked. Multicolored 
kidskin sandals, as well as multicolored 
prints, both for street wear ... new 
raffia open toe and heel sandals are 
most colorfui and wearable. 

High heel wedges, developed in high 
style patterns, and low heel wedges as 
well, show no let-up in consistent de- 
mand. A low heel suede wedgie made 
in all-black, all-brown, two shades of 
brown and reptile, red and blue, black 
and white, wine and beige snake is be- 
ing selected bv patrons for both street 
and Palm Springs wear. Wedges show 
every indication of being stronger than 
ever. 

Top grade shoes are showing un- 
usual activity during the first January 
Spring shoe selling period at Saks. 





Obituaries 


Daniel Blum 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—Daniel Blum, 83, 
president of the Blum Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company, who also conducted a 
retail shoe store on Main Street, died 
recently after a brief illness. He was 
the oldest business man in the com- 
munity: had been engaged in making 
and selling shoes and slippers for 70 
years. 

Mr. Blum was born at Nunda, N. Y., 
and came to Dansville with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Blum, when a child. 
His father opened a retail shoe store 
with a miniature shoe factory on the 
floor above, and Daniel went into the 
latter when he was 13 to learn shoe- 
making. Later the factory was moved 
to larger quarters, and finally to its 
present location at Spruce and Milton 
Streets, where the father was assisted 
by two other sons, the late Phillip E. 
and the late Frank J. Blum. Daniel re- 
mained in the store. 

When he was a young man, his 
health failed for a time. But he went 
to Texas, where he recuperated from 
his illness and became a cowboy. That 
was 50 years ago. When good health 


returned, he went back to the shoe 
store, meanwhile taking an active in- 
terest in the factory. 

He held various offices in the fac- 
tory, and 15 years ago he became its 
president, succeeding his _ brother, 
Frank J. Blum. Daniel’s son, Walter J. 
Blum, became a partner in the business 
in 1918 and has since had an important 
part in its activities. 

Mr. Blum had been in good health, 
dividing his time between the factory 
and the store. On Christmas Day he 
suffered a heart attack from which he 
did not rally. 

He was treasurer of the village for 
20 years. He belonged to the Knights 
of Columbus, the Pinta Club, the St. 


‘Boniface Society of St. Mary’s Catholic 


Church, and the Improved Order of 
Red Men. He and his late wife, Mary 
Munding Blum, celebrated their Golden 
Wedding anniversary in 1931. 

He leaves two sons, Walter J. Blum 
and Dr. Raymond Blum of Rochester, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Simon N. 
Albert of Dansville. 


Daniel M. Lynch 


NIAGARA FAuis, N. Y.—Daniel M 
Lynch, 84 year old pioneer shoe mar 
of the Niagara Frontier, who wa 
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known by everybody as “Dan,” died 
recently in St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church where he was a daily attendant. 
He was the son of the founder of the 
old shoe firm of D. Lynch & Sons, 
which for 85 years operated a shoe 
store at 115-117 Falls Street. Ten 
years ago, at the death of his brother 
John, the property was sold and the 
old firm went out of business. Dan, the 
last of the boys bought out his brother- 
in-law’s shoe store at 234 Falls Street. 

Dan Lynch was a member of the 
New York State Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation. Paul Blessing, his clerk, has 
been named manager and probably will 
continue the business. Surviving Mr. 
Lynch is his widow. 


George M. Davis 


Rock GLEN, N. Y.—George M. Davis, 
81 years old, whose general merchan- 
dise store in this village did a busi- 
ness of $250,000 last year, died re- 
cently. 

Mr. Davis was in the retail business 
65 years. People from 100 miles around 
would come to his store. He carried 
a shoe stock of $25,000 and had a 
three times a year turnover. 

He leaves four sons and a daughter. 
The Saturday Evening Post of Sept. 30, 
1939, carried an article on Mr. Davis’ 
success. His son Edward will continue 
the business. 


John M. Fornes 


BuFFaLo, N. Y.—John M. Fornes, 65, 
well-known wholesale shoe and leather 
and findings man, died recently at his 
store at 70 Main Street of a heart 
attack. Mr. Fornes has been in the 
shoe and findings business forty years. 
Associated with him in the business 
were his two brothers, Michael J. 
Fornes and William G. Fornes. He 
resided at 180 Edward Street. 


Jere H. Ireland 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass.—Jere H. Ire- 
land, 79, shoe manufacturer, here, and 
Dover, N. H., died recently. He was 
born in this city and was a member 


of the firm of E. P. Dodge, shoe manu- 
facturers, for many years. Later he 
became a partner in the firm of Ireland 
& Grafton. 

He leaves his widow, Emma F. Ire- 
land; two sons, Harold K. and Roy B.; 
two daughters, Mrs. Marion I. Benton 
and Mrs. Edith I. Wood. 





NISA Convention 
Scheduled for August 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The executive 
committee of the National Industrial 
Stores Association has selected Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the Hotel William Penn 
as headquarters for the 15th annual 





Quite a Bag! 


A. P. Gilbert, the genial head of the 
Gilbert Shoe Company, Thiensville, 
Wis., brought home quite a bag of 

mts on a recent hunting trip with 
two friends. In four days, the three got 
their limit of five apiece, each day. Let’s 
see now—15 birds a day for four days 
is 60 birds. Wonder what they did with 
all of them? 
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convention of the store’s organization, 
Aug. 18-19-20, 1941. Merchandising 
and Modernization as an aid to the 
nation’s major industries in cooperat- 
ing with the Defense Program will be 
the theme of the 1941 Convention. A 
merchandise exposition of 200 exhibits 
will be a feature of the 15th annual 
meeting, according to Hull Bronson, 
executive secretary. Officers of the Na- 
tional Industrial Stores Association 
are: J. H. Hultman, Federal Supply 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., president; 
J. A. Ralston, Hanna Coal Company 
Stores of Ohio, St. Clairsville, O., first 
vice-president; B. F. Pinkard, Amer- 
ican Coal Company, McComas, W. Va., 
second vice-president; W. G. Robbins, 
Island Creek Stores, Huntington, W. 
Va., third vice-president; A. McB. Col- 
ledge, Koppers Stores, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
treasurer; and Hull Bronson, Washing- 
ton, D. C., executive secretary. The 
National Industrial Stores Association 
represents over $250,000,000 annual re- 
tail volume. 


Pumps Selected by 
Duchess of Windsor 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—If the world is 
going to step out in style next Summer 
by following the lead of the Duchess 
of Windsor, it will not wear open toe 
shoes. This is the word passed along 
by Mrs. Ethel Mooring, manager of 
Jay Thorp’s Lincoln Road salon, which 
was visited by the Duchess while on a 
shopping tour of Lincoln Road. “The 
Duchess is very partial to two-tone 
step-in pumps,” said Mrs. Mooring, 
“and when she came into the shop was 
wearing one of our special Madame 
De Warner models. She likes white 
with blue, black or brown tips. While 
here the Duchess was much interested 
in reptiles of all sorts, and expressed 
particular pleasure in crocodile leath- 
ers.” 

Following the shopping tour of the 
Duke and Duchess along Lincoln Road, 
all shops immediately noted an upward 
trend in the demand for simple step- 
in pumps—with white and black and 
white and brown most in demand. 








When the customer sits down before the 
salesman, the CRISIS of the sale is at 


hand — for the salesman (Point-of-Sale) 


can make or break the reputation of the 


shoe under consideration. Don’t neglect 


Point-of-Sale education. 
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“C” Bright blue on 
white background. 





JANUARY 


ARE NOW 
READY 


The January price ticket is in 
shades of deep blue, red and 
coral, and has adequate space 
for your stock numbers. 


Put life and color into your New 
Year window display with har- 
monizing show cards and price 
tickets. The January show cards 
are now ready in an attractive 
and seasonal design in deep 
blue and red on a coral back- 
ground, and bear messages per- 
taining to style, quality, hosiery, 
etc. 


Write for samples today! 


CARD HOLDERS 


Two styles are available: 
Natural wood finish or 
oval base — burnished 

— three color trim. 


window display fixtures. 
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Everyone Passing 
is a Possible Prospect 
SELL THEM 


DISPLAY CARD SAMPLES, HARMONIZING TICKETS 
and SELLING MESSAGES SENT ON REQUEST 


14 snappy and informative selling messages 
each month for men's, women's, children's shoes, 
women's hosiery, store service, fitting, quality, styles. 
Single cards, 60c each—without text, 35¢ each 
(PRICES FOR MONTHLY SERVICE SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


ATTRACTIVE HAND LETTERED PRICE TICKETS 


In popular denominations and blank. Samples of in-stock 
tickets available. 


WITHOUT STORE NAME: 6 dozen, $1.10—12 dozen, $2.00 
WITH STORE NAME: 100 tickets, $3.00—200, $85.00 
CHECK WITH ORDER, PLEASE, UNLESS C.O.D. PREFERRED 


MERCHANDISING AIDS 





Pouy Cup Polly Clips 
for Price Tickets For Price Tickets — Adjustable 
i —Tilt at any angle. 


Recorder Stock Record t t 
Tickets 


- RoR 
Natural View for shoe cartons. Cyclone clips 





SHOE HOLDER 


to display arch, branded, and 
fibre-sole shoes. Always re- 
mains in upright position. 
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FEATURE POINTERS 














precisely point out in-built values. These 
ARROWS are obtainable in two combina- 
tions: corn with green border, or buff with 
green border. Choice of forty selling 
phrases, or blanks. 


12 dozen [rte or ten Ss 


(Cross out 


6 dozen (printed or blank 1.10 
| dozen (printed or blank 0.25 


ee eee 


SPECIAL: 


Combination of one gross Polly 
Clips and one Any Arrows, only 
00. 


SERVICE 


ANNUAL DISPLAY CARD 
SERVICE INCLUDES 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE with annual card service to one merchant in on 
average size town, suburb or city shopping center. 


STORE WINDOW BULLETIN supplies merchandising and display suggestions 
each month. 
SPECIAL CARDS, with wording as wanted. 


EXCHANGE OF CARDS: Annual card service subscribers may exchange any 
cards received for others of the current month, whose text better covers 
their merchandising program. 


SHOW CARD 





PRICE TICKETS: Blank tickets, harmonizing with the current month's cards, 
supplied free. 


IMPRINTED PRICE TICKETS with prices as wanted, to assure well blended 
trim, are 35¢ per fifty, additional. 


lines not carried.) We wish IMPRINTED TICKETS @ 35¢ per fifty, in following 


quantities and denominations: 


STORE NAN © SSS 


SC: aaa 
SRE aaa” 


We sell Men’s, Women’s, Children’s Shoes and Women’s Hosiery. 


$1.00 
for 





SERVICE | MONTHLY HOLDERS TICKETS 


payable 
- per month. For 
deliv- 


cash in advance, full year’s 





Ne. 1 $5.00 6 100 


ANNUAL 








additional 


each month’s service 


4.00 - 100 


per year, 





card holders. 


3.00 2 50 





we agree to pay 


month 























service, 5% discounts. Checks 
from foreign subscribers 


must be drawn on UV. S&S. 
banks, or include exchange. 


For this service we will pay 
If for any unforeseen reason 
we wish to discontinue ser- 
vice before expiration of or- 
ered, and agree to return the 


FOR 
. 
der, 
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SALESMEN WANTED 





WANTED: A GO-GETTER — Salesman fot 
popular priced line of house slippers fo 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama. Liberal commission; 
All details with application. Samples ready 
February Ist. Address $993, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WE cash for close out lines of ARCH 
SU PORTS, Dr. Scholl's and other national 
brands. Send list of sizes and styles. D. L. 
Dave, 634 Monroe Street, Denver, Colorado. 








FOR SALE 


FoR SALE: Cancellation Shoe Store, doing 
over $350,000 year; owner wishes to retire. 
Must have at least $75,000. Address $6, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 








HAVE YOU FOR SALE 
Shoe stores; Gents’ Furnishings; 
Clothing; Dry Goods; Surplus 
Stocks? Best prices paid. 


HENRY YOUNG 








1055 Summit Ave., Bronx, New York 
Telephone: Toppings 2-5895 











TITAY DE 


WANTED TO LEASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 














WANTED TO LEASE 


eupesser ys. INDEPENDENT, shoe merchant 

ent in large department store 

Going 250,000 up, in town of 35,000 or over. Must 

» H. — radius of 150 m miles of Cincinnati. Will 

der good individual store. furnish finest 
4 factory, and personal references. 


Address 7 care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
269 South State Street, Chicage, Ill. 











BUYERS OF 


weet > xy 
URPLUS STOCKS 
We buy Ss aude taatinn as. cain un Cat, 
Branded or unbranded. Generous prices. 
Write, wire. or 
BARSH & CEASAR 
14 8S. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Market 9139 








MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


Ilats leas 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISIN 








—Ilf you advertise in newspapers 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 


A monthly matrix service of carefully 
written copy, photographs and beauti- 
ful art work for direct mail and news- 
paper advertising. 

Vincent Edwards Idea Clip- 
ping Service 

Actual newspaper tear sheets of ads 
of shoe stores; you select the exact 


stores and cities you want to see, or 
leave the selection to our advertising 
stoff. 


. Learn Advertising at Home 


Advertising is an interesting study and 

prepares you to write more effective 

pape to acquire a larger vocabulary; 
the sales and me 

ding problems of a ay and to 

be definitely in a position to recom- 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World's largest advertising service 
a organization 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 














Central Pennsylvania 
Officers Elected 


HaGerstTown, Mp.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the 
Central Pennsylvania Shoe and Leather 
Association, the board, which had been 





WE BUY 
Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail 
Stocks. Also randed Shoes such as 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, Bos- 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush, Ete. 
i K VIN BUBIN 
“The House of Jods” 
89 Reade St., Cor. 
Phone Barclay 7-7887. New Tock City 











SHOE STORES WANTED 


FOR CASH 
Men’s, women’s, children’s shoes retailing 
from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as- 
sumed. Write in confidence to 
A. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
Unusual references on request. 








Buyers of Surplus Stocks 


We will buy surplus or entire stocks of shoes 
from manufacturers, jebbers or retailers. 


QUANTITY NO OBJECT 


KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. 


106 Duane St. New York 
Phone WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 











elected for next year, organized by 
electing the following officers: T. F. 
Carfagno, Cannon Shoe Co., McSherry- 
town, Pa., president; G. B. Horner, 
Lancaster Shoe Co., Elizabethtown, Pa., 
first vice-president; G. D. Gerberich, 
Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co., Mt. Joy, Pa., 
second vice-president; O. W. Dellinger, 
Hagerstown Shoe & Legging Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., secretary-treasurer. 

At the same meeting it was decided 
to hold the banquet in March and the 
Spring tournament in June. Definite 
dates will be decided later. 








For all other classified 
desired twelve words should be added for the address. In 


all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 


advertising is payable in advance. 
Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. “W® 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.25. 


all other cases each word of the 
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Plans Under Way for 
Northwest Convention 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Elmer Nordstrom, 
president of the Pacific Northwest Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, announces that 
plans are being prepared regarding the 
Northwest Shoe Retailers’ Convention 
to be held in Seattle this year. The 
dates will be June 8 to 11, and from 
the interest already shown by the 
traveling men on this territory and 
also from the retailers, it is expected to 
be the most successful convention held 
in the Northwest. Mr. Nordstrom 
states that his committees are being 
selected, and these, together with com- 
plete details of the show, will be an- 
nounced soon. 

At a meeting with the Western 
Travelers, Inc., plans were made 
whereby the retailers cooperate closely 
with the travelers. The travelers are 
planning some extraordinary entertain- 
ment for the shoe buyers one night 
during the convention, the details of 
which will be announced shortly. In 
order to insure the success of this 
party, the retailers have announced 
their intention of refunding part of the 
registration fee to help finance this 
undertaking, and it is felt that with 
both organizations behind the move- 
ment, a good entertainment is assured 
visiting buyers. A. Y. Drain has been 
appointed registration chairman and 
reports that without any solicitation 
from the travelers, over 50 registra- 
tions have been received. 

The convention will be held at the 
Olympic Hotel. The hotel is cooperat- 
ing in every way, having allotted 100 
rooms on the second, third and fourth 
floors for the shoe men to display their 
wares. 


Army Shoe Prices Reflect 
Changing Raw Material Costs 


New York—According to the Tan- 
ners’ Council of America in a recent 
release, the wider scale of Army shoe 
buying during recent months has been 
marked by greater public interest in 
contracts and awards for this type of 
footwear. Since raw material costs are 
a major factor in shoe prices, changes 
in quotations submitted for Army pur- 
chases have been primarily the results 
of fluctuations in hide markets. An 
examination of bids accepted in service 
shoe openings for the twelve years 
since 1929, discloses the unmistakable 
relationship with hide prices. 

Hide price levels are determined by 
world supply and demand in the inter- 
national market. Consequently, the 
cost of raw material varies with in- 
fluences over which neither tanners nor 
shoe manufacturers have any control. 
Prices paid by the Army for a shoe 
of substantially unchanged specifica- 
tions and quality should, therefore, re- 
flect changing raw material costs. Open 
competitive bidding by manufacturers, 
@s evidenced not only by the last award 


And the Barrels Still Roll In 


The national government’s “all-out” program of aid to Britain has nothing on the 

way shoe retailers all over the country have responded to the “Barrels of Shoes” 

campaign. Here’s eleven barrels gathered together by Lustig’s, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and sent on to British Relief Headquarters in New York. 





but by bid openings in previous years, 
has in fact given the Army shoe costs 
consistent with raw material values. 
Comparable service shoe quotations 
over the past twelve years can be cited 
in 1929, 1933, 1937, 1939, and Decem- 
ber, 1940. For example, the average 
price for contracts awarded December 
18, on 1,840,000 pairs of service shoes 
was approximately $3.31. In October, 
1939, shoes hade been purchased at an 
average of $3.26. It may be interesting 
to compare the low bids in October, 
1939, when light native cowhides were 
quoted at 15-15%c., and in December, 
1940, when hide costs ranged from 
13%-14c. The low bid in October, 1939, 
was $3.25, while the low bid on the 
latest award, was $3.10 per pair. 

During previous years service shoe 
business was awarded to a relatively 
small number of concerns. More re- 
cently in order to distribute awards, a 
limit has been set on the pairage of any 
single manufacturer. As a result, many 
firms which have not made Army shoes 
previously obtained contracts in the 
latest award. During the whole of 
1939 a total of 531,140 pairs were pur- 
chased at any average cost of $3.13, 
but in 1940 the Army’s average price 
was brought down to $2.87, although 
purchases were in excess of six mil- 
lion pairs. 

During the better part of 1940, con- 
ditions in hide markets and in the 
leather and shoe industries were highly 
abnormal. Uncertainty in the general 
outlook promoted hand to mouth com- 
mercial buying and curtailed activity 


in the leather and shoe industries. Ser- 
vice shoe purchases were made, there- 
fore, against a background of ex- 
ceptionally favorable circumstances 
and below expected costs. The reduc- 
tion in the Army’s average cost to 
$2.87 per pair in 1940, from $3.13 in 
1939 is a fact of outstanding signifi- 
cance. 


Women’s Shoes in 
Men’s Shop 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—As an experi- 
ment Jules Gillette of 411 Lincoln Road, 
has added a line of women’s sport shoes 
to his stock of men’s wear. Because so 
many women come into the shop alone 
or accompanied by men, and because 
they are buying men’s accessories for 
their own wear this season, Mr. Gil- 
lette expects them to be interested in 
the attractive shoes which he has 
stocked. 


To Sponsor Ad Campaign 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Bona Allen 
Company, of Buford, Ga., will launch 
an advertising campaign this Spring 
for its Gypsy Fortune-Teller shoes for 
women, under the direction of Martin 
and Morris, Atlanta advertising and 
public relations counsellors. In keep- 
ing with the name of the shoes, the 
campaign will feature astrology, and 
women making purchases will be pre- 
sented with their horoscopes. 





